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This chapter of theology was by our earlier dogma- 
ticians commonly dealt with in their Prolegomena, where 
they treated ofthe nature and the principles and source 
of theology. It was not unreasonable to dwell on the source 
of doctrine before exhibiting the substance of Christian doc- 
trine as comprised in Theology proper, Anthropology, Chris- 
tology, Sotertology, and Eschatology. ‘This was the more 
pertinent as the principal positions of Bibliology, especially 
the divine origin.and authority of the Bible, were generally 
conceded, and to impugn the inspiration of the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments would have been 
looked upon as preposterous by theologians of all churches 
and schools. The great ancestors of modern Protestant 
theology, Zwingli, Calvin, Melanchthon, never theoretic- 
ally or dogmatically assailed this stronghold of scriptural 
theology. Even Calixt, the Noah of the present generation 
of neologists in what is called the Lutheran Church, did no 


'. more than plant the first germs of unscriptural Bibliology for 


future development and would probably have been amazed 
and appalled.at the growth of thorns and thistles gone into 
seed in these latter days. 

Pe, : 
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Yet we hold that the Prolegomena were not the best 

_ place for the exhibition of the points of doctrine which 

should make up Bibliology. The doctrines of the inspira- 
tion, the properties, and the purposes of the Bible are them- 
selves as truly articles of faith as any article of Christology, 
and more eminently so than certain points of Anthropology. 
And, furthermore, the biblical doctrine de Scriptura Sacra 
is in our day more violently assailed and more flatly and 
directly denied than any other point of revealed theology. 
For this and other reasons we deem it eminently proper that 
doctrinal or systematic theology should, especially in our 
day, transfer Bibliology from the prolegomena to the cor- 
pus doctrinae itself, embodying this doctrine or cluster of 
doctrines in the dogmatical system proper, making the 
Locus de Scriptura Sacra the opening chapter of dogmatic 
theology. 

The propriety of this arrangement will appear very 
clearly when we define Bzblzology as the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture concerning the origin, the properties, and the 
purposes of the Bible. If this is Bibliology, it is certainly 
a chapter of doctrinal theology itself. If doctrinal theol- 
ogy considered zz concreto is the knowledge and accept- 
ance of the doctrines of divine vevelation and the aptitude 
to exhibit such doctrines in themselves and in their proper 
relations to each other, or in the adstract sense the aggre- 
gate of the doctrines latd down tn Holy Scripture, which 
should be known, accepted, properly applied, and strenuously 
defended by a theologian, the aggregate of all that the Bible 
teaches concerning z¢se/f, nothing more, nothing less, is 
Bibliology, just as the aggregate of what the Bible teaches 
concerning God is Theology proper, and the aggregate of 
what Scripture teaches concerning Christ is Christology. 
What the Bible teaches concerning the Bible, we teach and 
believe because it is taught in the Bible, just as we teach and 
believe what Scripture teaches concerning the trinity in unity 
and the person of Christ because it is taught in Scripture. 
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The testimony of the church is neither more nor less in Bib- 
liology than it is in Christology, and again, our assurance 
of the divine origin, the authority, and the efficacy of the 
Bible is just as little based upon human authority and just 
as truly a divine and supernatural assurance as our assur- 
ance of the grace and mercy of God and the divinity of 
Christ, being derived from and based upon the infallible 
word of the living God. In fact, our faith in Christ can- 
not consistently be more firm and enduring than our belief 
in the divine authority of Scripture. He who draws his 
pencil through scriptural Bibliology is but consistent when 
he draws it through all the succeeding chapters of dogmatic 
theology, and again, we are only consistent when we deem 
a theologian heterodox whose Bibliology is not that of the 
Scriptures, just as we deem a synergist heterodox because 
his anthropology and soteriology are not in accordance with 
Scripture. 

We are, of course, prepared to hear the objection that 
to base the doctrine of the divine origin and authority of 
the Bible upon Scripture itself is inadmissible, because it is 
taking the testimony of Scripture in establishing its own 
claims. But to raise this objection is not only poor theology, 
but also poor law. The testimony of a person in his own be- 
half is everywhere considered as good as the person himself. 
Even a defendant in a court of record is allowed to plead 
‘‘Not guilty’’ and to take the stand to testify for himself, 
and that testimony stands until the contrary is shown to the 
satisfaction of the judge or jury. Now, in our eyes Scripture 
is not a defendant at the bar of justice, as modern critical 
theology would make it, but the voice of God manifesting 
itself as coming from the mouth of Truth everlasting, and 
if that testimony is not good and sufficient proof, no truth 
has ever been established by evidence of any kind. ‘To us 
the testimony of Scripture is more reliable evidence than 
the testimony of our senses; we are more firmly assured that 
the Scriptures are indeed the word of the living God than 
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we are that the sun is in the sky at midday, since the latter 
assurance is human while the former is divine. 

Yet another objection will be liable to intrude itself 
upon our attention when we make the Bible itself the source 
of our Bibliology. We are told that in so doing we are in 
fact begging the question or arguing in a circle. But to 
raise this objection is not only poor theology, but also poor 
logic. Begging the question and arguing in a circle are 
logical fallacies, faulty processes of reasoning, endeavors 
to establish a truth by supposing that truth already estab- 
lished. But who has told our opponents that we are en- 
deavoring to establish our Bibliology by a process of rea- 
soning? To establish truths by reasoning processes may 
be good philosophy, better philosophy than that of our theo- 
logical neologists is generally found to be, but is certainly 
not theology. We have said before this and say again: 
‘‘Our theology concedes the dignity of a theological doc- 
trine to no statement which may be derived even from a 
revealed doctrine by a process of reasoning only, but is not 
itself in all its terms actually taught in Holy Scripture.’’)) 
The logical blunder committed in the objection above stated 
is that of a pwetdBacr tg Gdho yévog. Philosophical truths are 
established to human minds by arguments of a human mind; 
but theological truths are established by the word of God as 
recorded in Scripture, and in no other way, and the truths 
of Bibliology in Christian dogmatics are theological truths 
not philosophically, but theologically established. 

Being theological truths, the truths of Bibliology differ 
from philosophical truths also in this that they cannot be 
consistently assailed by philosophical arguments, and the 
proper defence of these truths must not be attempted so 
much by philosophical apology as by the ‘testimony of Holy 
Scripture. This does not exclude that the impugner of 
scriptural Bibliology may be met by an analysis of his faulty 
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reasoning where, as is generally the case, the antithesis 
will not even stand before the laws of logic and common 
sense; but a scriptural theologian must not suppose that 
he has performed his whole duty when he has shown how 
neologists are not even consistent with themselves, how the 
weapons with which scriptural Bibliology is assailed in our 
day are, philosophically considered, woefully weak because 
of the many flaws with which they come from the forge of 
modern theology. Also in the defence of the Christian doc- 
trine concerning Holy Scripture the theologian should not 
allow himself to be drawn out of his fortress, which is the 
word of Scripture, or lay aside his proper weapons, which 
are again the utterances of the Holy Spirit in Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is by fighting from this bulwark and with these 
weapons that a theologian will achieve his real and endur- 
ing victories over the assailants of the truths of scriptural 
Bibliology. 

What are these truths? We have defined Bibliology 
as being the doctrine of Holy Scripture concerning the ori- 
gin, the properties, and the purposes of the Bible, and we 
will now first proceed briefly to exhibit what Scripture 
teaches concerning the ovzgzm of the Bible. 

By its origin, the Bible or the Holy Scripture, con- 
sisting of the canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, zs 2 all tts parts the word of God. 

The canonical books of the Old and the New Testaments 
are as really and truly a fixed magnitude as the Symbolical 
Books of the Lutheran Church, the Westminster Creeds, or 
the Constitution of the United States in its present form. 
In several respects, the Canon of Scripture is even more 
firmly fixed than any collection of Symbols or any political 
Constitution. While the Symbols of a church and the Con- 
stitution of a state are, and in their nature must be, suff- 
ciently definite to admit of an enumeration of their con- 
stituent parts, they are not necessarily restricted to their 
present compass for all future times. A Constitution may 
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be amended, and the Symbols of a church may be aug- 
mented, to meet the requirements of an age or exigency. 
But the Canon of Scripture will forever remain what it is 
to-day and has been for many centuries.) 

The Old Testament Canon has stood unchanged and 
unchangeable as to its integral parts for 2300 years, its 
growth having extended through a millenium previous to 
its completion. The preservation of these books was the 
allotted task of a peculiar people from the days of Moses to 
the fulness of time,”) from the hour when Moses committed 
to ‘‘the priests, the sons of Levi, the book of the law he 
had written, that it should be put in the side of the ark of 
the covenant of the Lord,’’*) where all the later inspired 
books were deposited,‘) to the days of Ezra and Malachi, the 
last of the Prophets, and from the ‘‘scribe of the law of the 
God of heaven’’®) to the days of Paul, when ‘‘Moses of old 
time had in every city them that preached him, being read 
in the synagogues every sabbath day.’’*) Even now, in the 
world’s eventide, that Canon of 23,206 verses is being pre- 
served and perpetuated in its original tongue not only in 
Palestine, but in Persia, India, and China, in the syna- 
gogues of Paris and London, New York, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco, and in hundreds of translations in more 
millions of printed copies than any other collection of writ- 
ings, oze only excepted, the Mew Testament. 

The church of the new covenant was not a new church 
with a new religion opposed to the church of the old cove- 
nant with its religion, but a continuation of the one true 
church of the one true God, of which Adam and Eve, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Moses and Aaron, Samuel and 
David, Isaia and all the Prophets, and all true Israelites 
according to the spirit, had been living members just as 
truly as Peter and Paul were in New Testament days, the 


Ibis Cop al, ae ZERO owe: 3) Deuter. 13, 9, 24—26. 
4) Josephus, Ant. 3, 3. Bell. Jud. 7, 5. - coll. 1 Sam. 10, 25. 
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difference between Old church and New church Christians 
being chiefly this that before the fulness of time the chil- 
dren of God believed in the coming Messiah promised in 
Moses and the Prophets, and the true children of Abraham 
among Jews and Gentiles a/¢er the fulness of time believed 
in the living Savior preached by Jesus of Nazareth and his 
Apostles. And to this continuation of his church, the same 
spirit of God who had spoken through Moses and the Proph- 
ets vouchsafed a continuation of the Written Word, the light 
of which should unite its rays with those of the lamp which 
had illumined the path of those who had walked with God 
in the light of prophecy. Thus the Canon, which had been 
closed in Malachi, the ‘‘seal of the prophets,’’ was re- 
opened to be completed by the Apostles and Evangelists in 
not as many decades as the Old Testament Canon had seen 
centuries in its composition. Before the last Apostle had 
gone to join Abraham and David and all the ‘‘host of just 
men made perfect,’’ New Testament Christianity was not 
only in possession, but also in the enjoyment, of a New Tes- 
tament Canon. 

Public reading was extensively practiced in the Roman 
world at the beginning of the Christian era. Moses and 
the Prophets were regularly read in the synagogues, not 
only in Palestine, but the world over. What influence the 
synagogue may or may not have exerted upon public wor- 
ship in the Christian church in apostolic times we need not 
here investigate. It is sufficient to know that from the 
early days of Christianity to the present day Scripture les- 
sons were read in the churches of Christendom throughout 
the Orient and Occident, and at an early date the office of 
anagnosts or readers was established in the church. Private 
reading was likewise quite or nearly as general in the days 
of Paul as it is to-day among civilized people. The great 
publishing houses, the establishments of Atticus, the Socii, 
Tryphon, Cn. Pompeius Phrixius, and others, provided the 
book market with an abundance of books, good, bad, and 
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indifferent, at very low prices. A copy of Martial was sold 
at 25 cents; and the author complained of 12 cents charged 
for his Xenza as being usuriously high, fifty per cent higher 
than it ought to have been. Not only the Acta diurna, the 
‘*Daily News,’’ but also the works of Propertius and Ovid, 
were read in the city and in all the provinces from the Sa- 
hara to the Grampian Hills, by the officers and soldiers in 
the camps and by the ladies of Vienne and Corinth. The 
value of the books of occult science and arts delivered and 
burned at Ephesus under the eyes of Paul amounted to 
$10,000.1) What city of like population might witness a like 
event to-day? And now, the churches of apostolic times 
received the word of the apostles preached to them ‘‘not 
as the word of men, but, as it was in truth, the word of 
God.’’*) Would it be reasonable to suppose that they 
should have valued the written word of an apostle less 
highly than they esteemed his spoken word? How could 
they, when Paul himself expressly placed the two on the 
same level?®) Besides, what was implied in the very fact 
that the Apostle wrote to them, was also the expressed will 
of the holy writer. The epistle which was probably the 
earliest book of the New Testament Canon closes with 
the solemn injunction: ‘‘I charge you by the Lord that 
this epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.’’*) And 
that his epistles were not intended for those churches only 
to which they were immediately directed appears from his 
order to the Colossians, saying, ‘‘When this epistle is read 
among you, cause that it be read also in the church of 
the Laodiceans, and that ye likewise read the epistle from 
Laodicea.’’*®) Thus we see that from) the very beginning 
the books of the New Testament were intended and desig- 
nated for public reading in the various churches, and this 
designation was made known to the churches. And what 
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is said of the first book of the New Testament Canon ap- 
plies also to the last. ‘The exordium or announcement of 
the Apocalypse of St. John says, ‘‘Blessed is /e that readeth 
and ¢hey that hear the words of this prophecy,’’') thereby 
indicating that this book was intended for public anagnosis, 
where one person would read and many would ‘‘hear what 
the Spirit said unto the churches.’’”) The facilities afforded 
by the book trade rendered it an easy matter to obtain copies 
of all the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists soon 
after their delivery to the first recipients. St. Peter, writ- 
ing to the churches of Christendom, simply supposes them 
to be familiar with a// the epistles of Paul as also with 
“‘the other Scriptures,’’ and knows of their being both used 
and abused.*) All the Christian writers of the second cen- 
tury teem with quotations from the ‘‘New Testament,’’ as 
it was very commonly termed in Tertullian’s day. Even 
the enemies of the gospel, those errorists of the ¢evddvupoc 
yv@ot who infested the East and the West endeavoring to 
palm off their speculations and dreams as Christian truth 
of a higher order, could not do without the new Canon, 
simply because they had no show with Christian men and 
women unless they pretended to have New Testament Scrip- 
ture on their side, and, though from garbled and mutilated 
copies, they quoted Scripture as the devil did in the desert, 
and to such an extent and with such effect that the de- 
fenders of the Christian faith, Irenaeus, Tertullian, and 
others, met them with Scripture still more copiously quoted. 
Irenaeus not only refers to the Gospels incessantly, but de- 
votes a chapter of his great work against the Heretics to an 
argument intended to show that there are neither more nor 
less than four Gospels.4) He is acquainted with all the 
epistles of St. Paul, two or three of St. John, one of 
St. Peter, the epistle of St. James, and the Apocalypse. 


1) Reve 13° 2) Rev. 2, 7. al. 
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His contemporary, Tertullian, draws from the same fountain 
of truth in Africa. He takes Marcion to task for having 
mutilated the Scriptures, and even for arranging the Pauline 
epistles in an order differing from that observed in the col- 
lections in common use. But if Marcion had mutilated 
a Canon, he must have found a canon to mutilate, and he 
could not have deviated from a customary arrangement of 
the New Testament books, if those books had not been 
collected before and handed forward in a traditional volume. 
Marcion was, therefore, so far from being the first possessor 
of a New Testament Canon, that he is rather, in the hands of 
that African lawyer, a witness testifying to the existence of 
a well established Canon during the lifetime of those who, 
like Marcion, had been born when St. John was an old man. 
The existence of this ancient Canon, a collection com- 
prising the homologumena of the New Testament, accounts 
for the well known fact that a number of books now long 
since generally received into the New Testament Canon 
were for some time looked upon as of doubtful canonicity. 
These books had for various reasons failed to find a place 
in the collection which obtained early and general recog- 
nition in the East and West. ‘Thus, f. ex., the second 
epistle of St. Peter, written shortly before the apostle’s 
death, may have been lost sight of during the turmoil 
created by a paroxysm of persecution,!) of which the apostle 
was one of the victims, so that, when the epistle re- 
appeared, it was difficult to procure sufficient testimony 
in its behalf. And the churches were very wary in recog- 
nizing a book as of apostolic authority. The existence 
of a collection of recognized Gospels and Epistles did not 
facilitate, but retard the admission of any additional books 
into the accepted Canon, and this all the more, since 
spurious Gospels and Acts and Epistles were at a very 
1) We deem it an open question, whether Peter died under Nero, or 


under Flavian rule, when official action against the Christians as such had 
become the general policy of the Empire. 
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early day placed on the market and caused the churches to 
be doubly cautious.!) Thus the slowness of many churches 
to accept the antilegomena after the early universal accept- 
ance of the homologumena is so far from weakening the 
New Testament Canon, that it is rather, like the incredulity 
of the disciples on Easter day, only another link in the 
chain of evidence whereby the incredulity, not of churches, 
but of schools and individuals, of these latter days must ap- 
pear to have no case even in the court of common sense. 
We say, not of churches. While the various churches 
are deplorably at variance on many fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith, there is one thing in which they all 
agree: the acceptance of the New Testament Canon; and 
that in spite of the fact that there is not one book in that 
Canon which has not been rejected by some critic or school 
of critics during the century now drawing to its close, and 
although there are but few modern theologians of recognized 
scientific standing who accept the Canon as it stands. Even 
Rome, though she has adulterated the Old Testament 
Scriptures by stamping the apocrypha canonical, has left 
the New Testament Canon intact in its ecumenical integrity. 
And again, there is nothing more clearly and distinctly set 
forth in the New Testament than the canonicity of the Old 
‘Testament Canon from Genesis to Malachi. 

Inasmuch, then, as the Bible has a historical existence, 
and is thus and in this sense a historical object, it can and 
must be historically determined by internal and external 
evidence just as truly, though not altogether by the same 
kind of evidence, as the Koran and the Novum Organum. 
But even the Koran and the Novum Organum claim more 
than mere historical recognition. In fact, neither the Koran, 
nor the Novum Organum, nor any other literary work, was 
written for the purpose of having its genesis and exist- 
ence in time and space historically determined by higher 
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critics. Literary composition partakes of the purpose of 
language and speech in general. We speak and write in 
order to exert some influence upon the minds of those who 
hear or read what we speak or write. This is true even 
where words are employed not to utter but to conceal the 
truth, where the purpose is not to inform or enlighten, but 
to deceive. Thus the Koran demands faith and obedience,?) 
and Bacon’s work claims attention and application and in- 
tellectual assent, on the part of the reader.) And while 
the more special purpose of a book is often announced on its 
title page or appears from the character of its contents, so 
that no one will mistake the purpose of Hoyle’s Games for 
that of Bishop on Marriage and Divorce, or that of a Latin 
Grammar for that of a Hymn Book or a work on Surgery, 
authors often state still more particularly what points they 
endeavor to make or what effect they desire to produce. Lu- 
crece, the Roman poet who served the philosophy of Epicure 
to his countrymen in Latin verse, would have it understood 
that his purpose was to ‘‘rid the minds of his readers from 
the bonds of religion.’”?) Dr. Rhys Davids, in his book on 


1) Koran, Sura II: ‘‘This is the Book which must not be doubted, a 
rule of piety to those who believe in the Mysteries, and perform their prayer 
and give alms of what we have graciously granted, and believe what we 
reveal.’’ 

2) ‘‘Est enim quod petendum videtur. Nos certe cogitationem susce- 
pimus et curam adhibuimus, ut, quae a nobis proponentur, non tantum 
vera essent, sed etiam ad animos hominum (licet miris modis, occupatos et 
interclusos) non incommode et aspere accederent. Veruntamen aequum ~ 
est, ut ab hominibus impetremus, (in tanta praesertim doctrinarum et 
scientiarum restauratione) ut qui de hisce nostris aliquid, sive ex sensu 
proprio, sive ex authoritatum turba, sive ex demonstrationum formis, quae 
nunc tanquam leges quaedam judiciales invaluerunt, statuere aut existimare 
velit, ne id in transitu et velut aliud agendo, facere se posse speret, sed 
ut rem pernoscat: nostram quam describimus et munimus viam ipse pau- 
latim tentet, subtilitati rerum, quae in experientia signata est, assuescat, 
pravas denique atque alte haerentas mentis habitus tempestiva et quasi le- 
gitima mora corrigat, atque tum demum (si placuerit) postquam in potestate 
sua esse coeperit, judicio suo utatur.’? Novum Organum, Praefatio ad calc. 

3) ‘‘Religionum animum nodis exsolvere pergo.’’ De rerum natura, 
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Buddhism noticed in these pages, says, ‘‘I have endeavored, 
so far as in me lies, to bring out, in what I have already 
said, the essential points of the deeper view of life which 
lies behind all Buddhism;’’!) and at the end of his course, 
‘*We may at least venture to hope that the series of lectures, 
of which this course is only the first instalment, will do 
much to promote that feeling of respect for opinions we our- 
selves can never hold,’’ etc.?) And an author is, other 
things being equal, certainly entitled to a hearing on his 
intents and purposes before others are heard on the same 
subject. That he has embodied such statement in the book 
thus determined, and thereby secured its getting before 
every reader of the book itself, should be prima facie evi- 
dence of his earnest desire to see his purpose achieved 
wherever his book is read. But even where such explicit 
statements are not made, common sense has always pre- 
sumed and will always presume that books are not written 
without a purpose. Even where the ulterior purpose of an 
author is simply.to make money, he would be a sorry 
simpleton if he utterly neglected the intermediate purpose 
of offering, by the information or entertainment furnished 
in his book, what the purchaser might consider an equiv- 
alent for the price of the book. The real purpose of a book 
may be in a measure hidden to the superficial reader. When 
Whately wrote his ‘‘Azstortc doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’’ his intention was not to rule Napoleon I out 
of history, but to censure certain methods of historical 
criticism; and Erasmus’ Morzae Encomium was not intended 
for an encomium, but very decidedly for quite the reverse. 
And whatever foolishness may have been committed with or 
without an encomium, the fool does not live, not even among 
the ‘‘higher critics,’’ who would write a book or even an 
epistle with nothing in view but to undergo the scrutiny of 
historical criticism however brilliantly executed, or merely 
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to secure the historical testimony of its existence, though it 
be the ¢estzmonium ecclesiae. 

It is, furthermore, evident that the intended purpose 
of a book cannot ultimately be determined or established 
by the mere external testimony of its readers. The pur- 
pose, yea, the very substance, of a book was in the mind 
of the author Jefore his thoughts and sentiments were 
couched in the form of-words employed in the composition 
of his work, and the book itself is an embodiment or a rep- 
resentation of that substance for the achievement of that 
purpose. If not, it is a failure or a lie. The author com- 
poses his book in order to convey his thoughts from his 
own mind to the mind of the reader, not by immediate im- 
pact—for this cannot be done—, but through the medium 
of language. ‘Thus also the reader cannot receive what 
is in the author’s mind by direct communication. ‘The 
transitus of thought from one mind to another is through 
language, spoken or written, and the substance of a book 
is simply thought zz trausitu. ‘The reader takes what the 
author has laid down, and can take it as coming from that 
author only where that author has laid it down, and no- 
where else. The book itself is the repository of what came 
from the author’s mind in the composition of the book and 
is to go to the reader’s mind in the reading of the book. 
External testimony can not add to nor subtract from the 
substance of the book as such, since the substance of the 
book is what came from the azthor’s mind into ¢hzs book, 
while external testimony comes from other minds, or from 
the same author, but by other channels. External testi- 
mony may agree or disagree with the substance of a book, 
may promote or counteract the effect of its contents, may 
convey additional information, but can. never change the 
essence of the book. Even the second enlarged and revised 
edition of a book by the same author is not the same book, 
while a simple copy or reprint is, the substance of the work 
having been changed in the former, but not in the latter. 
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Let us apply all this to the Bible, or the Canonical 
Books of the Old and the New Testaments. We must not 
underestimate the testimony of the church before and after 
the fulness of time. The Jewish church was in position to 
know by very reliable information and by traditions more 
trustworthy than those of any other nation what books 
were composed by Moses and the Prophets. The churches 
of New Testament Christianity were at a very early date 
unanimous in their testimony concerning the apostolical 
origin of the homologumena, and that testimony is all the 
more entitled to acceptance and confidence because of the 
evident discrimination of the churches against such books 
as did not at once appear sufficiently attested to justify 
their general and unqualified recognition. It is safe to say 
that the authenticity of no book or collection of books is 
more reliably confirmed than that of the writings ascribed 
to the Apostles and Evangelists by the testimony of the 
church. We, furthermore, know from the same testimony 
that these books were from the early days of Christianity 
the source of Christian doctrine and the rule of Christian 
life; and this testimony is corroborated by that of errorists 
like the Gnostics, who quoted, by heathen writers like 
Celsus, who assailed, and by pagan persecutors like Dio- 
cletian, who sought to destroy, these Scriptures of the 
Christian church in those early days of its existence and 
marvelous growth. In view of all this it is simply pre- 
posterous to deny or doubt the authenticity of the homolo- 
gumena of the New Testament, and even the antilegomena 
of our Canon can freely claim sufficient testimony in their 
favor to justify their canonical standing. 

All this we would here reassert both thetically and 
antithetically as in full agreement with the verdict of the 
churches of Christendom and against the skeptical tenden- 
cies of certain schools of modern theology. But, at the 
same time, we hold that all the testimony hitherto adduced 
is but external evidence when the intrinsic character of the 
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Scriptures is to be determined. While the cumulative tes- 
timony of the church of all lands, and of the enemies of 
Christianity, may powerfully corroborate, it cannot sup- 
plant or even supplement, the internal evidence of Scrip- 
ture itself whereby the divine origin, the properties, and 
the purposes, of the Bible must be established and by virtue 
of which the Bible itself is the source and norm of theo- 
logical Bibliology. As from the Novum Organum alone 
we can authentically learn what the Vovum Organum is, so 
from the BrBLE alone we can authentically learn what the 


BIBLE is. A. G. 
(To be continued.) 


Gxegetical Theology. 
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( Concluded.) 


The changes which languages undergo are of two 
kinds; they are either structural or functional, the former 
pertaining to the substance and form, the latter, to the use, 
of words. 

The structural or organic changes of literary languages 
move in two distinct directions, toward simplification of 
form and toward increase of vocabulary. 

The tendency of languages toward simplification in 
form may be exemplified from the English language. In 
Wyclif’s time a plural form of the verb was in constant use. 
We quote: ‘‘And after that the haddex scornedex hym, thei 
unclothidez hym of the mantil, and thei clothedex hym 
with his clothis and leddez hym to crucifie, and as thei 
gedex out, thei foundez a man of syrenen comynge fro the 
towne, Symound bi name, the constreynedez hym to take 
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his cros. ... And aftir that thei haddez crucified hym, thei 
departidez his clothis and kestez lot. ... And thei seetex 
and keptez hym, and settez aboue his heed his cause 
writun. ... And men that passidez forth blasfemdez hym.’? 1) 
The plural form in e of adjectives used as nouns was em- 
ployed as late as the end of the sixteenth century. Chaucer 
wrote: 


And smale fowles makez melodie, 
That slapez al the night with open yhe, 


the marked letters being pronounced as distinct syllables. 
The same poet has certain negative forms or compounds 
now obsolete, as I xam for I am not, I zas for I was not, 
he zould for he would not, he zad for he had not, I zzl/ 
for I will not, of which only the form last mentioned is now 
in use, as in the phrase, zwe// he, nzll he, = nolens volens.*)— 
This process of simplification is even now going on in our 
language. Thus the subjunctive mood is being more spar- 
ingly used than it was not very long ago and is looked upon 
by some as passing out of use. The same may be said of 
the compound past infinitive in connections as, ‘‘I intended 
to have come.’’ Again, there is a general tendency toward 
dropping the strong inflection of verbs. We are told by 
Webster that the past participle swollen, and the form clove 
for the past tense of cleave, are obsolescent. Another 
change of this kind is the substitution of prepositional 
phrases for the inflected genitive. In writings of the fif- 
teenth century we read, ‘‘the king’s rebels’’ and the 
king’s traitors, where to-day we would say, rebels agaznst 
the king. 

The same tendency appears in the Greek language. 
In later Greek the Dual and the Optative are more sparingly 


1) Matth. 27, 31—39. 

2) A modern writer has: ‘‘The Socinians Crellius and Vorstius deny 
this latter; asserting that God can will what he once nilled, and nill what 
he once willed.’”’ Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, Vol. I, p. 351. 
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used; the use of the Medial forms is also reduced. ‘This 
applies also to the New Testament. In the writings of 
St. John not a single Optative occurs, and the Dual is never 
employed in the New Testament; the Active with éavroc 
sometimes takes the place of the Medium. Conjunctions 
sometimes take the Indicative instead of the Subjunctive 
or the Optative. It is true that, on the other hand, certain 
forms, especially inflections of verbs, not current in earlier 
Greek literature, occur in the New Testament, and in this 
respect an increase of forms is noticeable. But this is due 
to the fact that Greek had been nearly exclusively a spoken 
language in Palestine without an indigenous Greek litera- 
ture or an extensive use of books written abroad in that 
language before the composition of the New Canon. ‘This 
very naturally led to the adoption of forms heard in conver- 
sation with representatives of the various dialects and the 
introduction of new forms coined by analogy. But these 
are peculiarities which do not affect the general character 


of the idiom in a measure to outweigh such sweeping ~ 


changes as the abolition of the Dual, the reduction of the 
use of the Optative and, to some extent, even of the Sub- 
junctive, and the comparative simplicity of syntactical struc- 
ture, whereby a type of Greek was obtained which rendered 
the New Testament highly adapted to its intended use for 
doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness, not to men of polite education only, but to the people 
at large, to entire congregations of hearers to whom these 
books were to be read and interpreted and who should them- 
selves be readers searching the Scriptures of the New Tes-~ 
tament as well as of the Old. 

This tendency to simplification must not, however, be 
confounded with carelessness or inaccuracy in the use of 
forms. ‘The cases, voices, tenses, and modes are employed 
in the New Testament with the utmost care and distinctions 
so nice that translators have very often failed to grasp them 
or to find an equivalent in their vernacular. ‘The Medial 
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form ¢€eA¢€aro') is more than ‘‘he hath chosen us;’’ it says 
‘“he hath chosen us unto himself,’ that we should be his 
own. ‘The aorist é¢zoredvoanev in Rom. 13, 11 is not prop- 
erly rendered ‘‘we belzeved,’’ as the English Bible has it, 
but signifies the beginning of the act or the entrance upon 
the state, as, ‘‘we first believed’’ or we became believers.) 
The rules which govern the use of the Greek article are 
followed out in the New Testament to their very subtlest 
subtleties, and we know of no Version which has succeeded 
in fully reproducing the nice distinctions thus secured. 
Structural changes in another direction pertain to the 
substance of language, the vocabulary. It has already been 
pointed out that a literary language is generally one only of a 
number of cognate dialects, and in most cases the preferred 
sister will, though elevated to a higher station, continue to 
live and thrive in her former surroundings. A remarkable 
exception from this rule we have in the Icelandic language, 
which emigrated to a distant and secluded sea-bound wltzma 
Thule, where it remained almost unchanged for a thousand 
years. The language of the Eddas is, in the main, spoken 
and written by the Icelanders of to-day. Meanwhile the 
Norwegian language at home has undergone changes in 
form and substance to an extent which leaves the ‘‘Great 
Grandmother’’ (dda) unintelligible to the Norwegian 
people of to-day. This change, as far as it concerns the 
substance of the language, is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the literary language of Norway has been sur- 
rounded by and kept up an intercourse with the indigenous 
dialects of the country. ‘These dialects, which continue to 
live and grow in their natural rustic vigor round about their 
more carefully cultured sister, serve as feeders to her vocab- 
ulary. From them she draws an increase of substance 


DE pial. 4. 
2) Comp. 1 Cor. 3, 5; where Luther has ‘‘zhr setd glaeubig worden.”’ 
Also.Acts.19, 2: Gal. 2, 16. 1 Cor..15,.2. 
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which enters into her organism without any need of assim- 
ilation. Words pertaining to the field and farm, the mar- 
ket, the trades, to marine and military life, are largely de- 
rived from this source. 

Thus we find in New Testament Greek words from 
the various Greek dialects. From the /ozzc dialect it has 
éxtpwpa, 1 Cor.15, 8; yorybCeev, Jo.7, 32. Matt. 20,11; and 
yoryvopos, Jo. 7,12; pyjoow, zpyryis, Baduoc, oxopni€er, dpony. 
From the Doric, mdfev, Acts 3, 7; xappbeer, Matt. 13, 15. 
Acts 28, 17; xd¢Bavoc, 4 depos. A few words, as zapepPody, 
camp, Acts 21, 34, and éuyy, street, Acts 9,11, are supposed 
to be Macedontc; Bovvec, hill, Acts 23, 30, is held to be 


Cyrenatc; bakoc, Rev. 21, 18, geédy, ibid. v. 8, and others — 


are mentioned as Adticisms.") 

The substance of a literary language is, furthermore, 
augmented from the various foreign languages with which 
it is brought into contact. Of this no language affords 
a more striking example than English, a language which 
is made up of a multitude of elements, among them Scan- 
dinavian, Celtic, Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, Hebrew, 
Hindustani, Arabic, Chinese, Indian, etc., etc. "That the 
English have been from early times and are to-day a sea- 
faring nation is not sufficient to account for this. The 
Dutch have been great navigators in their day and had 
acquired possessions in all lands; and yet the Dutch lan- 
guage is more free from foreign admixtures than any other 
language of western Europe with an extensive literature. 
But Dutch is as obstinately averse to the absorption of for- 
eign elements as English is disposed and peculiarly adapted 
to assimilate whatever gets within its reach, a veritable 
ostrich with a long neck and long legs and an exquisite 
stomach. Then, again, the intercourse of nations them- 
selves is not a necessary condition of linguistic export and 


1) Vid. Winer, Gramm. d. neutestam. Sprachid. Vil ed. p. 22. Beelen, 
Gramm. Graecitatis Novi Test., p.16. Stuart p. 17 f. 
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import. Foreign literature may be introduced by many and 
even very circuitous ways, especially among those who con- 
tribute most toward the literature of a people, the men of 
learning and letters, and polite society; and thus the vocabu- 
laries of the church, especially of theology, of the sciences, 
of law and the courts, the fine arts and the liberal arts, are 
swelled by exotic ingredients even in languages less assimi- 
lative in their nature than modern English and ancient 
Greek. 

Greek was the English of antiquity in more ways than 
one, especially in its later form of the zoey deddextoc. It was 
not only spoken and read throughout the civilized world, 
but it was also the language which admitted of saying every- 
thing, and saying it in Greek. Mataapoc and Katoape was 
just as good Greek as Paodéwe and fBaset. Foreign words 
were not borrowed, but appropriated, and did not pass as 
foreign coin at a discount, but as legal tender at par. 

All this applies also to New Testament Greek. Such 
words as dyyapeverr, Matt. 5, 4; 27, 32; 15, 21; ydfa, Acts 
8, 27; yalopuddxeov, Mark 12, 41; pdyoc, Matt. 2, 1. 7. 16; 
Acts 13, 6—8; wayeta, Acts 8,11; payeder, Acts 8, 9; peyeo- 
tdyyc, Mark 6, 21; zapddeooc, Luc. 23, 43; 2 Cor. 12, 4; 
Rev. 2, 7 are pointed out as of Perszan, Patov, Jo. 12, 13; 
b0dveov, Jo. 19, 40; oedav, Matt. 27, 59; Mark 14, 51 al. 
Luc. 23, 53; as of Egypizan origin. Words of Latzx growth 
are, of course, more numerous. Of such we find doadocov, 
dim. of as, asszs, Matt. 10, 29; dyrvdowv, denarius, Matt. 
teres: 20,25 9; 10; 13; 22,19. Mark6, 37 al.; xercvpcwn, 
centurio, Mark 15, 39; 44; 453; xjvooc, census, Matt. 17, 25; 
22,17; 19; Mark 12,14; xododyrys, guadrans, Matt.5, 26; 
Mark 12, 42; xodwvia, colonia, Acts 16, 12; xovatwdta, cus- 
todia, Matt. 27, 65. 66; 18, 11; A™evewv, legzo, Matt. 16, 53; 
Mark 5, 9; 15; Luc. 8, 30; Aévreov, linteum, Jo. 13, 4; 5; 
pdxedov, macellum, 1 Cor. 10, 25; pspBodva, membrana, 
2 Tim. 4,13; péheov, mliare, Matt. 5, 41; €¢oryc, sextarius, 
Mark 7, 4; 8; zpatwpworv, praetortum, Matt. 27, 27; Mark 
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15, 16 al.; ocpuxtvteov, semicinctium, Acts 19, 12; sovddpcov, 
saadarium, ac. 19,720; Jo: 11; 445" 20317 = "Acts 19 2: 
oxexovidtwp, spiculator, Mark 6, 27; técdoc, te¢ulus, Jo. 19, 
19; 20; wpayéiheov, flagellum, Jo.2,15; veayedhow, flagello, 
Matt. 27, 26; Mark 15,15. Words taken directly from the 
Hebrew or Aramean are 4884, Mark 14, 36; Rom. 8, 15; 
Gal. 4, 6; dppv, Matt. 5, 18 al.; dddydovea, Rev. 19, 1; 3; 
4° 6: ‘veéyya, (Matt, 'S;)22-al?; \pecotac, Jo: 1, °415" 4.5254 
ndoya, Matt. 16, 2 al.; paxd, Matt. 5, 22; odfBarov, Matt. 
12, 1 al.; oad, Matt. 21, 9 al.; dxeddayd, Acts 1, 19; 
oaztavas, Matt. 4, 10 al. 

All these words, or most of them, though of foreign 
origin, are just as good Greek after their naturalization as 
Sabbath and Satan and satanic and title and membrane and 
legion and colony and custody and census are good English, 
and better English than some Germanic words found in 
English dictionaries, not to speak of such language as this: 
‘‘Begoneaceae, by their anthero-conectival fabric indicate a 
close relationship with anonaceo-hydrocharideo-nympheoid 
forms, an affinity confirmed by the serpentarioid flexuoso- 
nodulous stem, the liriodendroid stipules, and cissoid and 
victorioid foliage of a certain Begonia, and if considered 
hypogynous, would in its triquetrous capsule, alate seed, 
apetalism, and tufted stamination, represent the floral fabric 
of Nepenthes, itself of aristolochioid affinity, while by its 
pitchered leaves, directly belonging to Sarracenias and 
Dionaeas.’’?) 

The changes of languages we have hitherto considered, 
either of form or of substance, are organic or structural in 
their nature. But there are others, which we term func- 
tional changes, pertaining to the wse of words. Of the word 
fellow Schele de Vere says: “‘‘The kindred word fellow is 
even now in a state of transition: it still has its original 


1) Quoted from a recent scientific journal by Marsh, Lectures on the 
English Language I Series, IV ed. p. 186. 
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meaning of companionship when we speak of fellow-sufferers 
or fellow-citizens, or call a friend a fine fellow; but fellow 
alone is no compliment, and shows a tendency of the word 
to assume an objectionable expression.') Brzbery in old 
English did not signify secret corruption, but theft or open 
violence. JZystery in the days of Chaucer designated any 
trade or profession or regular employment. The German 
Dirne, formerly ‘‘a young girl,’’ is now an opprobrious 
term. Changes of this kind are due to various causes, one 
of them being the application of the words of a language to 
things never before named in that language. This process 
is often avoided by the appropriation of words from a foreign 
language, or by coining new words, processes which have 
already been pointed out and exemplified as giving rise to 
structural changes resulting in an increase of the vocabulary 
of a language. This way has been largely pursued in pro- 
viding sciences with a nomenclature, and a specimen of 
English thus obtained has been quoted above. That New 
Testament Greek has also been enriched by appropriating 
and assimilating foreign words, has also been demonstrated. 
But where the choice is equal between import from abroad 
and resources available at home, the latter deserve the 
preference. This was fully recognized by the Alexandrine 
translators of the Old Testament, and the peculiar wsus 
loguendi established by the LXX was, on the same prin- 
ciple, generally retained by Christ and the Apostles and 
Evangelists, who made further adaptations of Greek words 
to scriptural uses where the Septuagint did not furnish what 
was needed. In this manner the word gdy¢, which had by 
its pagan signification been the name of the mythical abode 
of departed souls, came to denote el/, Matt. 11, 23; 16,18; 
Luc. 16, 23. The word fhaorypcov, a means or place of pro- 
pitiation, became the accepted Greek equivalent for 432, 
the mercy seat, WX X Exod. 25,18; 31,7; 35,12 al.; Rom. 


1) Studies in English, ch. 11, p. 216. 
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3, 25. Other words with a peculiar scriptural wsaws loguendz 
are Xpratoc, xvotoc, vide Heod, Royo, nvedpa dytov, dyyehoc, axdato- 
hog, edayyéhov, edayyekiCer, Bantiler, Bdxteopa, Bantiapoc, Bacc- 
Asta tv odpavadr, éxxkyata, TEpttoun, Tahyyeveata, xahsiv, éxhextOoL, 
Gytor, TeaTEvEv, MloTeC, MLaTOS, OUpavoc, des, Zvedua, ppagy, éxt- 
oxorog, al. Some of the words thus put to new uses are 
sometimes employed according to their former common 
usus loguendt. ‘Thus zoteveyv is to entrust, Rom. 3, 2; 
dyyedog simply a messenger, Matt. 11,10; Mark 1, 2; Luke 
7, 27; xvpeoc, a human master, Acts 16, 16; Eph. 5, 9; 
meatoc, fatthful, Matt. 24, 45; 1 Cor. 1, 9 al.; éxxdjota, a 
public assembly, Acts19, 39. Others occur only in their spe- 
cial scriptural signification or significations. Thus 7) ;pa¢y 
is in the New Testament everywhere ¢he Scripture, the 
written word of God; svayyéov, the good tidings of the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus; fazcitew, Bdateopa and fazta- 
pos are used exclusively of ritual or sacramental application 
of water; zevtexoory is simply Pentecost. 

What the Greek language has undergone when it was 
made the medium of divine revelation through the inspired 
writers of the New Testament has been repeated in hundreds 
of languages into which the Bible has been translated and 
which have been in other ways made the vehicles of Christian 
thought. The English language was in the course of its 
Christianization enriched by words of foreign origin, such as 
baptize, baptism, Sabbath, bishop, psalm, apostle, prophet, 
angel, and many others. But most of the Hebrew and Greek 
words of the Bible were represented by words of domestic 
English growth, such as fassover, gospel, kingdom of 
heaven, overseer, the Word, the Lord, holy Ghost, sin, 
faith, believe. 

To find as nearly as possible a proper equivalent in 
their language for every word or expression of the original 
has been the aim of the best translators of the Bible, and in 
many instances they were aware of having failed to find 
precisely what they sought. It was for this reason that 
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Luther was indefatigable in revising his version, and the 
difference between his first attempt, the translation of the 
penitential psalms in 1517, and the last edition of his Bible, 
published in 1545, was remarkable. But there was no need 
of revision when the Holy Spirit had composed Azs Bible. 
This must be presumed a frvvorv, since the inspiration of 
the written word was as truly a work of God as the creation 
of the world, after the completion of which ‘‘God saw every 
thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.’’’) 
But that the New Testament Scripture, also as regards its 
linguistic character, is a work of superior excellence, is ap- 
parent also a posterior? ‘To exemplify, the word morevew 
is the New Testament equivalent for the Hebrew }283, the 
Hiph. of }>8, to make firm, to establish, as xtatec is the equiv- 
alent for 72198, reliance, faith. ‘The English Bible has ren- 
dered zearevew to believe; Luther has made it g/auben. Both 
these terms are equally far from doing justice to the original. 
In colloquial English we say / dJelzeve when because of a 
lack of certainty we are not ready to say 7 know. ‘The same 
relation exists between the German zch elaube and ich wetss. 
But zesrevew, on the contrary, is v7 vocis, by its etymology, 
expressive of firmness and unwavering confidence, being 
derived from the ancient root dhadh, bhidh, from which we 
have the Greek zetdw, zezotiynorc, the Latin fides, foedus, 
Junts, the English bond, bind, the German Band, Bund, 
binden, to all of which is common the idea of firmness, 
reliability and stability expressed by the Hebrew j= and 
maDX, and xtotec, farth, der Glaube, is vt vocts in the New 
Testament language of the Holy Spirit not an uncertain 
,opinion, but a firm convictton.”) In like manner many 
other words of the New Testament vocabulary might be 
pointed out as most eminently qualified for their scriptural 
use, such as ydpcc, éxxdjata, ebayyeheov, dyeos, dyeaopoc, dytoabyy, 
Oxabw, dxatwoc, Ixatwpa, Ixaoobvyn, napdxtwya, rapdBaaxc, 


1) Gen. 1, 31. 2) Comp. Heb. 11, 1. 
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épaptia, adoF, mpoopttew, sxhéyeodac, meoywwoxew, xahetv, pstd- 
vow, xatalidooew, dxoxatadddaoev. In Rom. 4, 25 Luther has 
Gerechtigkeit, but the original is not dexazoovvy ; it is dexatwaxc, 
justification. We find distinctions in the choice of words 
so subtle that no translation can do them full justice. Thus 
evepyety and evepystodae are both rendered ¢o work in the Eng- 
lish Bible; but ¢veoyetv is constantly employed to signify 
personal action,') while évepyetoiue invariably denotes zm- 
personal energy ;*) whence it appears that in 1 Thess. 2, 13 
the antecedent of d¢ is not &edc, but Adyoc, the predicate 
being not évepyez, but évepye?rae, and again, in Eph. 2, 2 the 
active form employed by St. Paul indicates that the zvedpya 
there mentioned is a fersonal spirit, not an impersonal evil 
principle. 

Such was the genesis of New Testament Greek, and 
such the wisdom of God manifested in the choice of a lan- 
guage for, and its adaption to, the purpose of composing 
the New Testament Scripture, these Books of the last reve- 
lation, written chiefly ‘‘that we might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing we might 
have life through his name.’’®) A. G. 


1) Comp. 1 Cor. 12,6.) Gal> 2,8: Eph 
2) Comp. Romig/, on Colwl (29. ce hen ea 
3) Jo. 20, 31. 
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Historical Cheology. 


LEO XIIf AND THE AMERICAN LIBERTIES. 


The Roman See is a political factor and asserts itself as 
such the world over, wherever it has a following. Though 
the days of Gregory VII, Alexander III, and Innocent III, 
are over and past, the spirit of papal Rome has remained. 
The present Pope is as truly a political pope as any of his 
predecessors has been. His active mind is assiduously 
occupied in making and unmaking political constellations 
in both hemispheres, and not only in such Roman catholic 
strongholds as Italy, Spain, and the Central- and South- 
American states, but also in protestant Europe, Canada, 
and our United States. Among all the questions ventilated 
in his Encyclicals, political and social problems stand fore- 
most. Leo XIII is far more a politician than he is a theo- 
logian. And yet, his political utterances are those of the 
so-called vicegerent of Christ, the man who claims and is 
by millions believed to be the visible head of the Church 
and the infallible teacher of Christendom, who demands 
assent to his doctrines and obedience to his precepts by 
catholics everywhere, America not excepted. And if po- 
litical authority be said to include or presuppose a good 
and valid title to the soil, American catholics will find no 
difficulty in acknowledging their allegiance to the political 
See of Rome. ‘‘Is not this whole country really a catholic 
land? Is it not under the care of Catholic saints? Are 
not their holy names borne by more than three hundred 
American cities from shore to shore, from mountain to the 
sea? St. Augustine guards the Atlantic coast! St. Francis 
sits by the Golden Gate! Far in the north great St. Paul 
keeps watch and ward! On the gulf, at either side, sweet 
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San Antonio safely guides! In the heart of the land 
St. Louis, king and saint! St. Joseph near, and on the 
hither side, our gracious lady, Nédtre Dame, queen of all!”’ 
Thus, endorsed by ‘‘tremendous applause, the delegates 
rising and cheering vociferously for several minutes, during 
which the speaker retired,’’ Dr. Dunne of Florida addressed 
the Catholic Congress at Baltimore in November, 1889, and 
the report was published with an Episcopal Jmprimatur.') 
Speaking of the political and civil order of this country, 
Dr. Brownson, of Detroit, on the same occasion, said: 
‘“The American system is also anti-Protestant, and must 
either reject Protestantism or be overthrown by it. Based 
on natural law and justice, our institutions are incompatible 
with a religion claiming to be revealed, but which fails to 
harmonize the natural and the supernatural, reason and 
revelation, calls reason ‘a stupid ass,’ and says nature is 
totally depraved.’’*) If these words have any meaning at 
all, it is that Protestants are only tolerated in this country 
as a foreign and, more than that, an objectionable element, 
irreconcilably antagonistic to the institutions, the political 
and civil order, of the United States and, consequently, 
worthy of being either suppressed or expelled —by whom? 
Dr. Dunne’s question is still ringing in our ears: ‘‘Is not 
this whole country really a Catholic land?’’ And Dr. Brown- 
son tells his co-religionists: ‘‘If Catholics separate religion 
from politics, claiming that politics are independent of re- 
ligion, how can the church produce any effect in support 
of popular government?’’*) Catholics are here reminded of 
their duty to be catholics also in politics. The same duty 
was also enjoined on the ‘‘Catholic Periodical Press’’ in 
a paper read before the same Congress by Dr. Wolff of 
Norristown, Pa., in which, among other things, the author 
said: ‘‘There is room to fear that as regards a class of sub- 


1) Souvenir Volume, p. 46. 
2) Ibid. p. 29. 3) Ibid. p. 29. 
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jects which are essential parts of Catholic doctrine, some 
of our Catholic journals are less careful than they should 
be to acquaint themselves with and follow the teachings of 
the church and of her approved theologians. We refer to 
subjects pertaining to the authority of the church, the office 
and authority of the sovereign pontiff of the church, his 
rights and power, and especially his right to independence 
of every temporal sovereign or government; we refer, also, 
to all those subjects which relate to the origin and con- 
stitution of human society; to the basis of civil govern- 
ment, its origin, authority, power, and the limits of its 
authority and power; to the industrial questions of the day, 
the relation of labor and capital, or rather, the relation of 
employers and employes; to the right of individual owner- 
ship of property and the limits of that right. As regards all 
of these Subjects, or most of them, there is reason to think 
that less attention, than should be, is given by Catholic 
editors and writers to the teachings of the church and its 
theologians; and that some of them, indeed, imagine that 
they are free to adopt and express whatever opinions they 
please respecting these subjects, regardless of the official 
utterances of sovereign pontiffs of the church and of its 
theologians.... No more grievous mistake can be made 
than to imagine that the subjects referred to are not in- 
cluded in the scope of Catholic doctrine and in that magzs- 
tertum or authority to teach with which Christ has invested 
his church. Religion has to do with all the relations of 
man, to God, to himself, to his individual neighbor, and 
to society. The church comprehends in its teaching office 
all that religion comprehends, and consequently, all that is 
involved in and grows out of the relations just mentioned. 
The subjects we have referred to are inseparably connected 
with those relations. ... Catholics, therefore, err most 
grievously when they allow themselves to be deluded into 
supposing that the subjects to which we are referring are 
mere matters of opinion, and that they are at liberty to 
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think, speak, write, or act with regard to them as they 
please.’? 4) 

In pointing out the ‘‘guides’’ whereby ‘‘Catholic edi- 
tors’’ may be enabled ‘‘safely, prudently, and efficiently’’ 
to perform their work, the author of the paper last adduced 
says: ‘‘The encyclicals, too, of our Holy Father, Leo XIII, 
are an inexhaustible store-house of instruction on these sub- 
jects.’’*) While ‘‘inexhaustible’’ is putting it rather strong, 
the encyclicals of the present Pope are certainly very rich in 
doctrinal statements bearing upon the management of pub- 
lic affairs, not thrown in as odzter dicta, but chiefly in the 
form of coherent treatises directly and expressly intended as 
normative utterances of the highest ecclesiastical authority. 
In his encyclical of Nov. 1, 1885, he says: 

‘“These are the doctrines and commandments of the 
catholic church concerning the constitution and govern- 
ment of states.’’*) 

And again: 

‘“These things, venerable Fathers, We have had to 
communicate to all the nations of the catholic world con- 
cerning the Christian constitution of states and the duties 
of individual citizens.’’*) 

What, then, we ask, are the doctrines and command- 
ments of the Roman church concerning the constitution 
and government of states, according to the present Pope? 
What does Leo XIII teach concerning the Christian con- 
stitution of states and the duties of individual citizens? 

One of the fundamental principles of our national or- 
ganism is the thorough separation of church and state. 
Ours is, in fact, the only country in which this principle 


‘ 


1) Ibid. p. 49. 2) Ibid. 

3) Haec quidem sunt, quae de constituendis temperandisque civitatibus 
ab Ecclesia catholica praecipiuntur. Enc. Jmmortale Dei, m. p. 41. 

4) Haec quidem, Venerabiles Fratres, habuimus, quae universis catho- 
lici orbis gentibus traderemus de civitatum constitutione christiana, offi- 
ciisque civium singulorum. Encycl. /mmortale Dez, p. 56. 
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has obtained full recognition in theory and practice. ‘The 
idea of religious liberty, of the equality of all religions in the 
body politic, an idea which was entirely foreign to the states 
of antiquity, was but once, and then but for a very short 
time, recognized in the legislation of a great political or- 
ganism before it was permanently established in our country. 
It was in the edicts published by Constantine the Great after 
the downfall of Maxentius in 312, that this principle first en- 
tered in to civil legislation, only to be again abandoned by 
Constantine himself, who in his day by his imperial command 
ordered the bishops of Christendom to travel and assemble 
as he would command his military officers to march and go 
into camp, and sent the greatest theologian of his age into 
exile because of a religious controversy in which he was 
the acknowledged leader of orthodox Christianity. Luther 
had grasped the idea. Among the 41 errors of Luther con- 
demned in the Bull of Leo X issued in 1520, the 32d was 
that ‘‘it is against the will of the Spirit that heretics be 
burned.’’!) But the principle never gained ground in 
Europe. It was not carried into the Western World by 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and the history of the First Amend- 
ment would be a subject for a highly interesting chapter in 
American history from a theological point of view. But 
the principle of the thorough separation of church and 
state has stood the test of a hundred years under our Con- 
stitution, and the doctrine of the First Amendment should 
be looked upon as one of the chief cornerstones in the 
foundation of our republic. 

But this principle is condemned as a most pernicious 
doctrine by Leo XIII. In his encyclical of June 20, 1888, 
he says: 

‘“This is the origin of that most pernicious consectary 
that the affairs of the state and of the church should be 


1) Haereticos comburi est contra voluntatem Spiritus. Luth. Opp. var. 
arg. IV, p. 276. 
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separated. But how absurd such doctrine is can be easily 
understood.’’?) 

In the same encyclical we read: 

‘Many would have the state thoroughly and entirely 
separated from the church, so that in reference to all the 
ordinances of human society, to institutions, morals, laws, 
political offices, education, etc., they would have no more 
attention paid to the church than if it did not exist, the 
utmost to be permitted being the freedom of individual 
citizens privately to apply themselves to religion if they 
choose. Against these all the arguments hold good whereby 
we have refuted the opinion that the relations of church and 
state should be torn asunder. We would only add that it 
is highly absurd that the church should be treated with 
_ reverence by the citizens and with contempt by the state.’’”) 

And again: 

‘‘From this doctrine as from its fountain-head and 
principle flows that pernicious opinion of the propriety of 
separating the interests of the church and the state, while 
it is plain that both powers, though unlike in purpose and 
unequal in dignity, must yet agree in harmony of action 
and in mutual services.’’ *) 


1) Ex quo perniciosum illud gignitur consectarium, civitatis Ecclesiae- 
que rationes dissociari opertere.—Sed haec quam absurdi dicantur haud 
difficulter intelligitur. Ac. Libertas, m. p. 33. 

2) Plures enim rempublicam volunt ab Ecclesia seiunctam et penitus 
et totam, ita ut in omni iure societatis humanae, in institutis, moribus, 
legibus, reipublicae muneribus, institutione iuventutis non magis ad Eccle- 
siam respiciendam censeant, quam si esset omnino nulla: permissa ad 
summum singulis civibus facultate, ut privatim, si libeat, dent religioni 
operam. Contra quos plane vis argumentorum omnium valet, quibus ipsam 
de distrahendis Ecclesiae reique civilis rationibus sententiam convicimus: 
hoc praeterea adiuncto, quod est perabsurdum, ut Ecclesiam civis vereatur, 
civitas contemnat.— Ibid. p. 55. 

3) Et ab hac doctrina, tamquam a capite principioque suo, illa manat 
perniciosa sententia de rationibus Ecclesiae a republica disparandis: cum 
contra liqueat, geminas potestates, in munere dissimili et gradu dispari, 
oportere tamen esse inter se actionum concordia et mutatione officiorum 
consentientes. Ibid., p. 55. 
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In the encyclical /mmortale Dei he endorses the con- 
demmnation of the proposition, ‘‘The Church must be sep- 
arated from the State, and the State from the Church,’’?) 
by his predecessor, Pius IX. 

The First Amendment says: ‘‘Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion.’? The Consti- 
tutions of thirty-two states provide that no preference shall 
be shown any one sect; others, that there shall be no es- 
tablished church; and all states (except Alabama?) have 
in their fundamental law secured freedom of conscience in 
matters of religion to their citizens. To quote the language 
of one or two, the Constitution of Wisconsin, Art. I, S. 18. 
says: 

‘“The right of every man to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience shall never 
be infringed, nor shall any man be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or to maintain any 
ministry, against his consent. Nor shall any control of, or 
interference with the rights of conscience be permitted, or 
any preference be given by law to any religious establish- 
ments or mode of worship. Nor shall any money be drawn 
from the. treasury for the benefit of religious societies or 
theological seminaries.’’ 

The people of the State of Missouri declare in Art. I of 
their Constitution: 

“‘TX. That all men have a natural and indefeasible 
right to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences; . . . that no human authority can 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience. .. . 

‘““X. That no person can be compelled to erect, sup- 
port or attend any place of worship, or to maintain any 
minister of the gospel, or teacher of religion. .. . 

‘XT. That no preference can ever be given, by law, 
to any church, sect, or mode of worship. 

1) Prop. LV.— Ecclesia a Statu, Statusque ab Ecclesia seiungendus 


est. Jmmoriale Dei p. 39 Not. 
11 
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‘‘XTI. That no religious corporation can be established 
in this state, except that by a general law, uniform through- 
out the state, any church, or religious society, or congre- 
gation, may become a body corporate for the sole purpose 
of acquiring, holding, using, and disposing of so much 
land as may be required for a house of public worship, a 
chapel, a parsonage and a burial ground... .”’ 

And now let us hear Leo XIII. Defining liberty of 
conscience and religion he says: 

‘“The meaning of this same liberty in its political aspect 
is this, that there is no reason why the State should exercise 
divine worship or desire its public exercise; that no religion 
should be preferred to another, but all be allowed to enjoy 
equal rights.’’)) 

To the same effect, the encyclical /mmortale Det says: 

‘‘As the people is said to contain within itself the source 
of all rights and all power, the consequence is that the State 
thinks it owes no manner of duty to God; that it makes no 
public profession of religion; that it is not its duty to in- 
quire which of many is the one true religion, or to prefer 
any one to the others, or to favor one of them most, but 
that it must grant equal rights to all, provided only that 
they do not endanger the safety of the state. In full keep- 
ing herewith all questions of religion are left to private 
judgment, and every one is permitted to follow what religion 
he may choose to follow, or none at all, if he approve of 
none.’?”) 


1) Eadem libertas si consideretur in civitatibus, hoc sane vult, nihil 
esse quod ullum Deo cultum civitas adhibeat aut adhiberi publice velit; 
nullum anteferri alteri, sed aequo iure omnes haberi oportere. Lncycl. 
L10Cr tas, Pp. 39. 

2) Cumque populus omnium iurium omnisque potestatis fontem in se 
ipse continere dicatur, consequens erit, ut nulla ratione officii obligatam 
Deo se civitas putet, ut religionem publice profiteatur nullam, nec debeat 
ex pluribus quae vera sola sit, quaerere, nec unam quamdam ceteris ante- 
ponere, nec uni maxime favere, sed singulis generibus aequabilitatem iuris — 
tribuere ad eum finem, dum disciplina reipublicae ne quid ab illis detrimenti _ 
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And the encyclical Humanum genus, of April 20, 1884: 

‘“Then follow the decrees of political science. Here 
we find the Naturalists stating that . . . the state must be 
without God; that there is no reason why one form of re- 
ligion should be preferred to another; that all should be 
treated alike.’??) 

And opposing the liberties thus defined he says: 

‘“That so-called freedom of conscience is also highly 
praised; which, if thereby is understood that every one shall 
be free to worship or not to worship God as he may choose, is 
sufficiently vanquished by the arguments above advanced.’’”) 

‘*In the first place, then, let us consider with reference 
to individual persons the so-called freedom of worship, 
which is a matter highly detrimental to the salutary in- 
fluence of religion. The foundation on which it is based 
is this, that it rests wholly with every individual to profess 
any religion he may choose or none at all.’’*) 

‘‘Hence justice and reason forbid that the State should 
be godless, or, which amounts to godlessness, that it should, 
as they express it, maintain the same attitude toward the 
various religions and grant the same rights to all of them 
promiscuously.— Since, therefore, it is necessary that there 
should be in the State the profession of ove religion, that 
religion should. be professed which is the only true one and 


capiat. Consentaneum erit, iudicio singulorum permittere omnem de re- 
ligione quaestionem; licere cuique aut sequi quam ipse malit, aut omnino 
nullam, si nullam probet. nc. Immortale Dei, p. 31. 

1) Sequuntur civilis decreta prudentiae. Quoin genere statuunt Natu- 
ralistae . . . atheam esse rempublicam oportere: in variis religionis formis 
nullam esse causam, cur alia alii anteponatur: eodem omnes loco habendas. 
Enc. Humanum genus. p. 27. 

2) Illa quoque magnopere praedicatur, quam conscientiae libertatem 
nominant: quae si ita accipiatur, ut suo cuique arbitratu aeque liceat Deum 
colere, non colere, argumentis quae supra allata sunt, satis convincitur. 
Enc. Libertas, p. 47. 

3) Ac primo illud in singulis personis videamus, quod est tantopere 
virtuti religionis contrarium, scilicet de /zderfate, uti loquuntur, cudtus. 
Quae hoc est veluti fundamento constituta, integrum cuique esse, aut quam 
libuerit, aut omnino nullam profiteri religionem. uc. Libertas. p. 35. 


¢ 
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which, especially in catholic states, is without difficulty 
recognized.’? +) 

‘“Therefore, as no one is free to neglect his duties to- 
ward God, and the chief duty is with heart and life to em- 
brace religion, and not any religion one may please, but 
which God has commanded and by certain and by no 
means doubtful signs established as of all religions the true 
one, thus likewise States may not without gravely offend- 
ing deport themselves as if God did not exist, or cast aside 
the care of religion as not their business and of no use, or 
indifferently adopt out of many kinds that which they 
please; but they must adopt that mode and manner of wor- 
shiping God whereby according to his declared will God 
would be worshiped.’’”) 

‘‘Which is the true religion, he who will judge with 
prudence and sincerity will readily see. . . . For the only- 
begotten Son of God has established a society on earth 
called the Church. ... To this immense multitude of men 
God himself has assigned magistrates who should rule with 
power; and it was his will that oze should be the head of 
all and the most reliable teacher of truth, to whom he com- 
mitted the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’?®) 


1) Vetat igitur iustitia, vetat ratio atheam esse, vel, quod in atheis- 
mum recideret, erga varias, ut loquuntur, religiones pari modo affectam 
civitatem, eademque singulis iura promiscue largiri. — Cum igitur sit 
unius religionis necessaria in civitate professio, profiteri eam oportet, quae 
unice vera est, quaeque non difficulter, praesertim in civitatibus catholicis, 
agnoscitur. “Lc. Libertas, p. 37. 

2) Quapropter sicut nemini licet sua adversus Deum officia negligere, 
offciumque est maximum amplecti et animo et moribus religionem, nec 
quam quisque maluerit, sed quam Deus iusserit, quamque certis minime- 
que dubitandis indiciis unam ex omnibus verami esse constiterit: eodem 
modo civitates non possunt, citra scelus, gerere se tanquam si Deus omnino 
non esset, aut curam religionis velut alienam nihilque profuturam abiicere, 
aut asciscere de pluribus generibus indifferenter quod libeat: omninoque 
debent eum in colendo numine morem usurpare modumque, quo coli se 
Deus ipse demonstravit velle. zc. Zmmortale Dei, p. 13. 

3) Vera autem religio quae sit, non difficulter videt, qui iudicium pru- 
dens sincerumque adhibuerit. . . . Nam unigenitus Dei filius societatem in 


i 
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What church Leo XIII would urge upon the states of 
Christendom, he has already told us in unmistakable terms. 
Not to establish the Roman church, of which the so-called 
successor of St. Peter is the head and teacher, as the State 
Church, is a “‘grave offense’’ on the part of such states as 
Missouri and Wisconsin and the United States of America. 
Leo XIII is not content with the position which the Roman 
church holds in this country. He says: 

‘“When these principles, which are largely advocated in 
our day, are made the foundations of the State, it readily 
appears into what and how unfair a position the Church will 
be forced. For where such doctrines are put into practice, 
catholicism is assigned a place in the state equal or even in- 
ferior to societies which are at variance with it; no regard is 
had to the laws of the Church; the Church which according 
to Christ’s order and command is to teach all nations, is 
prohibited from even touching the public instruction of the 
people. Things of mixed jurisdiction are disposed of by 
the civil governments according to their own judgment, 
and in such cases the most sacred laws of the Church are 
with a high hand set aside by them. Therefore they render 
the marriage of Christians subject to their jurisdiction.’’) 

The Roman church is not content with being on a level 
with other churches in the state. Leo complains: ‘‘They 


terris constituit, quae Ecclesia dicitur.... Tam ingenti hominum multitu- 
dini Deus ipse magistratus assignavit, quicum potestate praeessent: unum- 
que omnium principem, et maximum certissimumque veritatis magistrum 
esse yoluit, cui claves regnicaelorum commisit. Enc. Zmmortale Det, p.15. 

1) His autem positis, quae maxime probantur hoc tempore, fundamen- 
tis reipublicae, facile apparet, quem in locum quamque iniquum compella- 
tur Ecclesia. Nam ubi cum eiusmodi doctrinis actio rerum consentiat, 
nomini catholico par cum societatibus ab eo alienis vel etiam inferior locus 
in civitate tribuitur: legum ecclesiasticarum nulla habetur ratio: Ecclesia, 
quae iussu mandatoque Iesu Christi docere omnes gentes debet, publicam 
populi institutionem iubetur nihil attingere. De ipsis rebus, quae sunt 
mixti iuris, per se statuunt gubernatores rei civilis arbitratu suo, in eoque 
genere sanctissimas Ecclesiae leges superbe contemnunt. Quare ad iuris- 
dictionem suam trahunt matrimonia christianorum. 7c. Jimmortale Det. 
p. 31. 
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deal with the Church in this wise: having taken from her 
the character and rights of a perfect society, they take her 
to be like the other communities existing within the state.’’)) 
And even the relation of church and state is not, according 
to Leo’s views, to be a coalition on equal terms of mutual 
aid, but ‘‘it is necessary that between the two powers there 
should be an established connection, which may very 
properly be compared with the union whereby the soul and 
the body are united in man.’’?) The ‘‘Church’’ would, of 
course, claim the part of the ‘‘soul’’ whereby the ‘‘body”’ 
must be directed and governed, and that government would, 
in our country, endeavor to do away with other rights now 
enjoyed by American citizens. Leo XIII says: 

‘‘Let us now briefly consider the freedom of speech 
and of ¢he press. That such freedom, in no measure con- 
strained, but exceeding all measure and bounds, can by no 
means be countenanced, goes without a saying.’’*) And 
further: ‘‘What is termed freedom of teaching deserves to 
' be judged in like manner.’’*) And summing up: ‘‘From 
what has been said, it follows that there is no such thing as 
the right of asking, defending, or granting the freedom of 
thought, of writing, of teaching, or of religion, promiscu- 
ously, as so many rights by nature conferred upon man.’’®) 


1) Sic agunt cum Ecclesia, ut, societatis perfectae genere et iuribus 
opinione detractis, plane similem habeant ceterarum communitatum, quas 
respublica continet. xc. Jmmortale Det. p. 33. 

2) Itaque inter utramque potestatem quaedam intercedat necesse est 
ordinata colligatio, quae quidem coniunctioni non immerito comparatur, per 
quam anima et corpus in homine copulantur. “wc. Jmmortale Det. p. 21. 

3) Iam aliquid consideretur de /7bertate loguendt, formisque litterarum 
quodcumque libeat exprimendi. Huius profecto non modice temperatae 
sed modum et finem transeuntis libertatis ius esse non posse, vix attinet 
dicere. Enc. Libertas. p. 39. 

4) De ea, quam docendi lidertatemt nominant, oportet non dissimili 
ratione iudicare. Hc. Libertas. p. 41. 

5) Itaque ex dictis consequitur, nequaquam licere petere, defendere, 
largiri, cogitandi, scribendi, docendi, itemque promiscuam religionum li- 
bertatem, veluti iura totidem, quae homini natura dederit. uc. Liber- 
das. “p.iods 
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It is perfectly clear that these political principles of 
Leo XIII are in direct opposition to the free institutions of 
our country, which has in its national constitution prohib- 
ited Congress from making any law discriminating in favor 
or against any form of religion, or prohibiting the exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press.) 
Of course, Leo XIII knows very well that Roman catholics 
have had a hand in the making of these institutions, and 
that many of his subjects are prominent in the political life 
of a country so constituted; but he is again politician 
enough to provide a construction calculated to prevent 
these points from being scored against him. He says: 
‘‘Indeed, if the Church does not deem it right that various 
kinds of divine worship should enjoy equal rights with the 
true religion, she does not on that account condemn those 
regulators of public affairs who, in order to secure some 
great benefit, or to prevent some great evil, so far accom- 
modate themselves to custom and usage as to permit these 
things to exist in the state.’’”) 

Leo XIII is not a Reformed Presbyterian. Though he 
condemns our non-religious state, he does not enjoin upon 
his followers to abstain from the exercise of the rights of 
citizenship under our Constitution, but rather recommends 
that they should take an active part in politics, and that 
with a twofold end in view: to make the most of the pres- 
ent, and to keep an eye on shaping the future. He says: 
‘Tt is, therefore, plain that catholics have good and suff- 
cient cause to go into politics. ‘They do not, and should 
not do this with the intention of approving what is not at 
the present time praiseworthy in public affairs; but to turn 


1) Amendments, Art. I. 

2) Revera si divini cultus varia genera eodem iure esse, quo veram re- 
ligionem, Ecclesia iudicat non licere, non ideo tamen eos damnat rerum 
publicarum moderatores, qui, magni alicuius aut adipiscendi boni, aut pro- 
hibendi causa mali, moribus atque usu patienter ferunt, ut ea habeant 
singula in civitate locum. uc. Jmmortale Dei. p. 41. 
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these affairs to best advantage for the true and genuine wel- 
fare of the people, with the purpose fixed in their minds to 
infuse the wisdom and virtue of the catholic religion as a 
most wholesome succus et sanguts') into the veins of the 
State.’’?) ‘The imagery of these words is very significant. 
By the blood circulating through its veins a living organism 
is gradually but surely formed and transformed in a con- 
tinual and spontaneous process, and the changes thus 
brought about are not functional only, but organic. To in- 
fuse into the veins of the state the wisdom and virtue of 
the catholic religion means a sure, though gradual, organic 
change of our political life and institutions in the direction 
of Romanism, especially toward the principles exhibited 
in the Encyclicals. Roman catholics are, according to 
Leo XIII, bound to be Roman catholics also in politics, and 
to change the organism of the state as above indicated, is 
their allotted task. Here are Leo’s words. ‘‘It is necessary 
that all catholics who are worthy of this name should be, first 
of all, desirous of being in fact and in appearance loving sons 
of the Church; to reject without hesitation whatever is in- 
consistent with this title; .... to exert themselves toward 
bringing over the entire State to the Christian form and 
image which we have described. ... The one and the 
other will be best achieved if every one deems the precepts 
of the Apostolic See the law of his life, and obeys the 
Bishops, whom the Holy Spirit hath made overseers to gov- 
ern the church of God.’ *) 


1) i. e. sap and blood. 

2) Quamobrem perspicuum est, ad rempublicam adeundi caussam esse 
iustam catholicis: non enim adeunt, neque adire/debent ob eam caussam, 
ut probent quod est hoc tempore in rerum publicarum rationibus non ho- 
nestum; sed ut has ipsas rationes, quoad fieri potest, in bonum publicum 
transferant sincerum atque verum, destinatum animo habentes, sapientiam 
virtutemque catholicae religionis, tamquam saluberrimum succum ac san- 
guinem, in omnes reipublicae venas inducere. Hc. Immortale Det. p.49. 

3) Catholicos quidem, quotquot digni sunt eo nomine, primum omnium 
necesse est amantissimos Ecclesiae filios esse et videri velle: quae res ne- 
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Rome is biding her time, but not in complacent inac- 
tivity, and the Pontiff would have his people be ever mind- 
ful of their prerogatives. He says: ‘‘If, because of peculiar 
political circumstances it is expedient that the Church 
should acguzesce in certain modern liberties, not because 
she herself so preferred, but because she deems it expedient 
to permit them, she will, if times have changed for the 
better, make use of her freedom and by advise, exhortation, 
and obsecration, strive, as it behooves her, to perform the 
duty God has assigned her, to care for the eternal salvation 
of men. ‘This, however, zs at all times true, that the free- 
dom of all things granted to all promiscuously is, as we 
have often said, not in itself to be desired, because it is 
repugnant to reason that falsehood and truth should enjoy 
equal rights.’’1) 

‘“Falsehood and truth!’’ ‘These have ere this been 
dangerous terms for Roman Pontiffs, and Leo XIII should 
be rather careful in using them. How will he bear the 
light of history with such statements as these? ‘‘There 
has been a time when the philosophy of the Gospel ruled 
the states. At that time that power and divine influence 
of Christian wisdom had penetrated the laws, institutions 


queant cum hac laude consistere, eas sine cunctatione respuere; .. . dare 
operam ut ad eam, quam diximus, christianam similitudinem et formam 
omnis respublica traducatur. . . . Atque optime utrumque impetrabitur, si 
praescripta Sedis Apostolicae legem vitae singuli putent, atque Episcopis 
obtemperent, quos Spiritus sanctus posuit regere Ecclesiam Dei.*) Enc. 
Immortale Dei, p. 41 sq. 

1) Si vero ob singularia reipublicae tempora usuveniat, ut modernis 
quibusdam libertatibus Ecclesia acquiescat, non quod ipsa per se malit, sed 
quia permissas esse iudicat expedire, versis autem in meliora temporibus, 
adhibitura sane esset libertatem suam, et suadendo, hortando, obsecrando 
studeret, uti debet, munus efficere sibi assignatum a Deo, videlicet sempi- 
ternae hominum saluti consulere. Illud tamen perpetuo verum est, istam 
omnibus et ad omnia promiscue tributam libertatem non esse, quemad- 
modum pluries diximus, expetendam per se, quia falsum eodem iure esse 
ac verum rationi repugnat. Zc. Libertas, p. 51. 


*) Acts XX, 28. 
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and morals of the nations and all the ranks and relations 
of political life; when the priesthood and the government 
were by concord and mutual friendly services auspiciously 
combined.’’!) ‘‘This is attested chiefly by the cities of 
Italy. By their municipal constitution they acquired pros- 
perity, wealth, glory and fame at the time when the whole- 
some influence of the Church had pervaded all the depart- 
ments of the State without resistance by any one.’’?) What 
are we to think of a Pope who speaks of ‘‘falsehood and 
truth’? when he would make us believe that the days of 
papal rule in Italy and other parts of Europe, times, the 
nauseating stench of which for generations and centuries 
rose toward stars, were so many golden ages in European 
history? Does he insist upon being reminded of the times 
when Peter Damiani wrote his Zzber Gomorrhianus; of the 
centuries during which Pseudo Jstdore was the fundamental 
law of the Roman see; of the vestibule of hell established 
at Rome under Innocent VIII and Alexander VI; and of 
many other similar periods of mediaeval history? But here 
we remember that Leo XIII is a politician, and a politician 
zx malam partem, who with a brazen face will utter a false- 
hood knowing it to be a falsehood, and knowing that many 
others will know it to be a falsehood, but also knowing 
that those for whom his utterances are intended will receive 
them as the Law and the Prophets of their Creed, the only 
difference between him and a secular politician being this, 
that what the latter claims on the strength of his political 
leadership, the Pope claims as by divine authority. Here 


1) Fuit aliquando tempus, cum evangelica philosophia gubernaret civi- — 
tates: quo tempore christianae sapientiae vis illa et divina virtus in leges, 
instituta, mores populorum, in omnes reipublicae ordines rationesque pene- 
traverat . . . cum sacerdotium atque imperium concordia et amica officio- — 
rum vicissitudo auspicato conjungeret.(!) zc. Jmmortale Det, p. 27. 

2) Quod testantur potissimum civitates italicae, scilicet prosperitatem, © 
opes, gloriam nominis municipali iure adeptae, quo tempore salutaris Ec- 
clesiae virtus in omnes reipublicae partes, nemine repugnante, pervaserat. 
Enc. Libertas, p. 59 sq. 
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we have his words: ‘‘In order to be of one mind, it is 
necessary that all should perfectly agree in one faith, and 
also that the will of all should be perfectly subject and obe- 
dient to the Roman Pontiff as unto God. And this obedi- 
ence must be perfect because it is enjoined by faith itself 
and has this in common with faith, that it cannot be di- 
vided; yea more, if it is not absolute and complete in all 
points, the mere semblance of obedience remains, its nature 
is abolished.’’!) And again: ‘‘In this difficult course of 
affairs, catholics, if they but hear us as they ought, will 
easily see what are their respective duties concerning both 
what they should ¢hzzk and how they should act. As to 
their ofzzzons, it is necessary that they should in each and 
every point hold with firm conviction and, whenever the 
case demands, openly profess, what the Roman Pontiffs 
have taught or may in future teach. And especially con- 
cerning the modern acquisitions called /zbertzes, it behooves 
every one to abide by the judgment of the apostolic See 
and to make its opinion his own.’’”) 

According to these doctrines and injunctions, no Roman 
catholic can in full consistency be a citizen of the United 
States, or take an oath of office whereby he binds himself 
to uphold the Constitution of the United States or of any 


1) Concordia igitur animorum sicut perfectum in una fide consensum 
requirit, ita voluntates postulat Ecclesiae romanoque Pontifici perfecte 
subiectas atque obtemperantes, ut Deo.—Perfecta autem esse obedientia 
debet, quia ab ipsa fide praecipitur, et habet hoc commune cum fide, ut 
dividua esse not possit: imo vero si absoluta non fuerit et numeros omnes 
habens, obedientiae quidem simulacrum relinquitur, natura tollitur. “zc. 
Sapientiae christianae, p. 29. 

2) Itaque in tam difficili rerum cursu, catholici homines, si Nos, ut 
oportet, audierint, facile videbunt quae sua cuiusque sint tam in opfiniont- 
bus, quam in factis, officia.—Et in opinando quidem, quaecumque Ponti- 

_fices romani tradiderint vel tradituri sunt, singula necesse est tenere iudi- 
cio stabili comprehensa, et palam, quoties res postulaverit, profiteri. Ac 
nominatim de iis, quas /zbertates vocant novissimo tempore quaesitas, 

" oportet Apostolicae Sedis stare iudicio, et quod ipsa senserit, idem sentire 

singulos. Lucycl. Immortale Dei, p. 47. 
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state in the Union with such sections as we have quoted 
from the Constitutions of Wisconsin and Missouri. We 
have heard Dr. Brownson tell his Catholic Congress that 
‘‘the American system is anti-Protestant;’’ but his attempt 
at substantiating his statement is a miserable failure proving — 
only that Mr. Brownson is a Romanist who is utterly in- 
capable of keeping temporal and spiritual things asunder, 
of giving unto reason the things that are subject to reason, 
and leaving to revelation that which is of revelation, even 
as we are told to render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.1) But 
having had Leo XIII on the witness-stand, we are willing — 
to rest our case with his testimony in proof of our charge 
that THE ROMAN SYSTEM IS ANTI-AMERICAN. And Rome — 
is already a power in this country. Vzdeant Consules! 


ALiG: 


1) Matt. 22, 21. 
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Practical Cheology. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
( Continued.) 


‘gale 
The Acts of Public Worship. 


The various liturgical acts may be most pertinently 
and profitably considered in an arrangement based upon 
the nature of public worship as exhibited in the first chapter 
of this treatise, according to which we obtain ‘wo groups 
of religious acts reciprocally performed by the agents in 
public worship pointed out in the second chapter. The 
first of these groups comprises those acts by which God 
offers, appropriates, and seals to the congregation the gifts 
of his grace, while the congregation receives and enjoys 
these gifts in the manner intended by the Giver and in the 
measure of which the individual members of the assembly 
are rendered capable by the Spirit of God operating 
through the means of grace. The second group is made 
up of acts whereby the congregation in its turn offers up 
the sacrifices of the hearts and lips and hands of the chil- 
dren of God assembled in the common exercise of their 
holy religion, offerings acceptable to God for Christ’s sake 
and received by him as tokens of their gratitude and filial 
affection. It should, however, be noted here at once that 
the elements pertaining to the one or the other group thus 
- described are in the various performances of public wor- 
ship so blended and combined that the several acts must 
be classed with the first or the second group according as 
the respective elements predominate. 
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A. 
God has in his wisdom and goodness provided certain 
means by which he would confer upon his children the 
spiritual blessings wherewith he would bless them in his 
kingdom of grace: the means of grace, the audible Word, 
and the Sacraments. ‘Thus it is that the liturgical acts of 
the first group consist essentially in the administration of 
the means of grace in public worship. They are placed 
first because their relation to the acts of the other class 
ranks them first. "The Psalmist says: ‘‘/ w7ll run the way 
of thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart.) 
Faith must be engendered and nourished by the means of 
grace in order that it should bear the fruits of the spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father.) Luther has 
well said: ‘‘If man should deal with God and receive of 
him, this must come about, not by man making a beginning 
and laying the first stone; but God, without man’s request 
and desire, must come first and give him a promise. Such 
word of God is the foundation, the rock upon which all 
works, words, and thoughts of man will thereafter be es- 
tablished. This word man must gratefully receive, firmly — 
believing the divine promise and in no wise doubting that — 
as He has promised, so it shall be and come to pass. This — 
faith and confidence is the beginning, middle, and end of — 
all works and righteousness. ... It is impossible that man — 
of his own reason and ability should with his works ascend ~ 
into heaven and, prevening God, move Him to grace; but — 
God must prevene all his works and thoughts.’’*) ‘The 
administration of the means of grace is the chief purpose 
for which Christ has instituted the ministry and should be 
looked upon by the pastor and the congregation as the © 
very soul of public worship, which should receive the most — 


Dees VOM S2. ‘ 
2) Rom. 8, 15. 
3) Walch XIX, 1269. 
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careful attention by pastor and people. A church witha 
poor preacher and a good organist and choir is a carica- 
ture, and a prayer meeting without a sermon or Scripture 
lesson is liturgically considered an incomplete thing, lack- 
ing what ought to have been its better part. 

The means of grace are in public worship adminis- 
tered chiefly by the ministers of Christ and of the church. 
It is termed the ‘‘ministry of the word,’’) and among the 
‘*elders’’ those ‘‘who labor in the word and doctrine’’ are 
of first importance.*) This points to the Sermon as the 
principal act of worship. The Afology says: ‘‘The fore- 
most worship is to teach the Gospel,’’*) or, according to 
the German text: ‘‘The greatest, holiest, most necessary, 
and highest worship is to preach the word of God;’’*) and 
again: ‘‘In our churches the priests do properly perform 
their office, teaching and preaching the Gospel, preach- 
ing Christ.’’°) 

Preaching Christ. There is no briefer way of stating 
what the sermon in public worship should be. ‘The Law, 
of course, must also be voiced forth from the Christian 
pulpit; but chiefly to prepare the way for the Gospel and 
for Christ.in the Gospel. A sermon without Christ as its 
subject or scope is not in its proper place in public wor- 
ship. A philosophical discourse on some ethical or esthet- 
ical subject, or an entertaining talk on current events or 
topics of social life, may befit the lecture room or the stage, 
but should be banished from the Christian pulpit. Public 
worship is not an entertainment or an opportunity for social 
intercourse and enjoyment, but the public exercise of reli- 


1) Acts 6, 4. 

Fay he UA Cae Ue ba ey Le 

3) Praecipuus cultus dei est docere Evangelium. Apol. Art. XV, ed. 
Mueller p. 212. 

4) Der allergroesste, heiligste, noethigste, hoechste Gottesdienst .... 
ist Gottes Wort predigen. Ibid. p. 213. 

5) Lbid. ip, 259: 
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gion, which is the relation between God and man wherein 
God confers upon man his spiritual blessings and man de- 
votes himself to and rejoices in the service of his God. 
The preacher in public worship, therefore, properly fills 
his place when he is the servant of God proclaiming that 
word of salvation whereby God communicates to those who 
hear and receive it the blessings and benefits of Christ the 
Redeemer, draws his children into closer communion with 
himself, and fits them more and more for his service in 
true holiness here and hereafter. 

Again, the sermon in Christian worship is in full keep- 
ing with the nature of public worship only when it is free 
from error of whatever kind. The minister is in the pulpit 
not in his own name, but in the name of God, and there- 
fore, while to err is human, the preacher, when he speaks 
in the name of God, should be sure that what he says is 
true in all its parts. In his social intercourse, or where his 
advice is sought for what it may be worth, the minister is 
entitled to an opinion; but not in the pulpit. There he 
must not opine or conjecture, but say ‘‘We speak that we 
do know.’’?) When, therefore, the preacher after the com- 
pletion of his sermon prays that God would ‘‘mercifully 
cover whatever in this evening’s discourse may not have 
been in full accordance with His truth,’’ this is, at best, a 
token of ill-timed conscientiousness; the preacher ought to 
have been conscientious enough half an hour or an hour 
earlier not to go into that pulpit with a sermon of which 
he knew not whether it would stand the test of God’s 
crucible. 

Neither is the form of the sermon liturgically indifferent. 
The preaching of the Gospel is the means whereby God 
would work on and in the hearts of the hearers. T’o do 
this, he directs himself first to the understanding. ‘‘’The 
understanding is the avenue to the man. No one is af- 


DY Aros abby, 
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fected by the truth who does not apprehend it.’’!) But 
to approach the understanding, it is necessary to engage 
the attention of the hearer. ow this is done, we must 
not here investigate; but ¢Za¢ it must be done should be 
remembered by the preacher both in the preparation and 
the delivery of his sermon. And he should, furthermore, 
remember that while attention is a great thing, it is not 
everything whereby the apprehension of the truth is secured. 
The most attentive mind will fail to grasp a truth which is 
not placed within its reach. In public worship God would 
reach the understanding of that particular congregation of 
hearers which is then and there assembled. A sermon 
which would be very appropriate for one congregation may 
be very inappropriate for another. When a preacher is 
charged to preach to a congregation of farmers in Virginia, 
God would lead that congregation of Virginia farmers to 
comprehend the Gospel of salvation or the doctrine to be 
exhibited upon a given occasion; a sermon which it might 
have been eminently proper to preach before a meeting of 
Oxford students may prove an utter failure in that rural 
Virginia charge because of its style and diction; and, wzce 
versa, the Virginia country parson, whose well-informed 
congregation would readily comprehend the doctrine of pre- 
destination couched in words with which they are familiar, 
might do well to preach to Oxford or Harvard students on 
the first rudiments of Christianity lest he overburden their 
spiritual understanding, while he might quote Latin from 
St. Augustine and Greek from Athanasius or the New Tes- 
tament without overtaxing theirintellects. Preachers should 
heed Luther’s words: ‘‘The common people must not be 
taught with high, difficult, obscure words; for they cannot 
comprehend them. Among those who come to church 
there are small children, servants, old women and men. 
To them high teaching is of no use; they will not com- 


1) Shedd, Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, p. 59. 
12 
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prehend it, though they say, ‘Oh, he has said precious 
things;’ if you ask them, ‘What has he said?’ they will 
say, ‘I do not know.’ Oh, what pains did Christ our dear 
Lord take to teach simple doctrine! He employs parables, 
of husbandry, the harvest, the vine, the sheep, and all this 
in order that the people might understand, comprehend 
and keep it. You have populous congregations for whom 
you must render account to God. ‘Therefore you should 
have a care to teach them plainly, distinctly, and faith- 
folly 41) 

The sermon should, furthermore, be clear and per- 
spicuous, its contents and parts well arranged. The min- 
ister is in public service eminently a steward of God minis- 
tering from his master’s stores to the wants of the children 
of the household. To do this, he should not, so to say, 
throw the spiritual supplies in a promiscuous heap before 
the congregation. A confused harangue rambling at ran- 
dom hither and thither is not a sermon for a Christian 
assembly. 

The sermon should be solemn and dignified. ‘‘Holi- 
ness becometh thine house, O Lord,’’ says the Psalmist.?) — 
Burlesque and buffoonery are a disgrace to the pulpit and — 
a desecration of public worship when they are so bold 
as to usurp the place of a Christian sermon or any part 
thereof. . 

In connection with the sermon, the ¢ex¢ of which the 
sermon should be an exposition and application claims our 
attention. The texts still in very general, though not ex- | 
clusive, use in the Lutheran church are the traditional pe- — 
ricopes or stated lessons, most of which were selected and — 
arranged by Jerome chiefly from the Gospels and Epistles — 
and embodied in a Comes, which was first introduced for 
use in the churches of Rome by Damasus (366—384) and — 


1) Erl. ed. 59, p. 259. ‘ 
2) Ps. 93, 5. 
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into the Gallican and German churches by Charles the 
Great, who caused a Latin postil or homiliary to be pre- 

pared on these texts by Paulus Diaconus, compiled from 
the writings of the earlier Fathers. This collection, ampli-- 
fied by discourses on additional texts from other lectionaries 
and lessons for memorial days and festivals of later origin, 

served as the homiletical handbook upon which the preachers 
of the middle ages largely relied in the preparation of their 
sermons. To the lessons of this Canon even the clergy and 
men of letters generally owed most of what knowledge they 
possessed of the inspired word in an age when the Bible 
itself had become a hidden treasure both to the learned and 
the illiterate, and down to the time when Luther, discover- 

ing a complete Bible in the University library at Erfurt, 

‘‘found with astonishment that it contained many more 
texts, Epistles and Gospels than were usually expounded in 
the common postils, and from the pulpits in the churches.’’) 

And while Luther was preparing the first instalment of his 
complete Bible for the German people, he was also occu- 

pied in elaborating a Postil on the traditional pericopes: 

the translation of the New Testament and the German 
Church Postil were both under his pen during his Wart- 

burg exile. Other postil writers and the preachers of the 
Lutheran church generally followed his example, and it 
may be safely said that no collection of Scripture texts has 
so rich and excellent a literature and is so well understood 
and so highly appreciated as these stated lessons of our 
church year. We are fully aware that the series might be 
improved. We miss some of the richest and most beauti- 
ful texts, as, the parable of the Prodigal Son, the story of 
Jesus and the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, Mary and 
Martha, Mary Magdalene, the resurrection of Lazarus, 

and others, all of which were, however, embodied in the 
ancient lectionaries, where they were appointed for days of 


1) Mathesius, Historie, etc., St. Louis ed., I Sermon, p. 5. 
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worship, such as Apostles’ days and others, which are no 
longer generally observed. And there is no reason why the 
preacher should not expound these desired texts in evening 
services, thus restoring what in the course of time has come 
to be passed by as an old-time station by the wayside which 
is no longer a stopping place in our days of rapid transit. 
The objection that the congregations are apt to lose interest 
in the regular texts as they recur again and again for years 
and years is not borne out by experience. The contrary 
is true: our congregations after a year of sermons on free 
texts invariably welcome back the gospel of the day when 
the First Sunday in Advent opens a new church year and 
the preacher once more expounds the old sweet story of the 


King of Sion to whom the multitude sang Hosanna in the: 


highest; and in most cases, perhaps in all, the pastor’s sen- 
timents are with those of the people. Neither is the objec- 
tion valid that the practice of preaching on the fixed texts 
will tend to keep the congregation unduly limited in its ac- 
quaintance with the Bible. The Christian’s knowledge of 
the Book of God should be both intensive and extensive. 
The preacher who aims at both in his Sunday sermons 
will probably come short of both, the sermons being too 
few and far between. ‘The better way is to leave the ex- 
tensive study of the Bible to daily readings at home and 
to go deep and deeper and ever more intensely deeper in 
expounding and applying the already familiar texts to the 
congregation. 

A custom also handed down through and from the me- 
diaeval church is that of greeting the congregation before 
the beginning of the sermon with a pastoral salutation se- 
lected from the apostolic benedictions, 1 Cor. 1, 3; 2 Cor. 
13, 13; 2 Jo. 3, al. In correspondence herewith the dene- 
diction from Phil. 4, 7 is pronounced by our ministers im- 
mediately before leaving the pulpit. By these announce- 
ments of the grace and peace of God in Christ Jesus the 
entire sermon is most appropriately characterized as the ad- 
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ministration of the means of grace, the Gospel of our sal- 
vation by grace for Christ our Savior’s sake. 

The Scripture readings at the altar are acts of the same 
class with the sermon. They were practiced from the very 
beginning of the Christian church as they had been in the 
Jewish synagogues.’) Justin the Martyr?) and Tertullian ®) 
mention them. ‘The early church had special readers by 
whom the act of reading the Scripture lessons was officially 
performed. In the Roman mass of the middle ages there 
were two regular lessons in the Canon of the Mass, one 
from the Epistles, the other from the Gospels. The texts 
to be read were those of Jerome’s Comes with substitutions 
from other lectionaries and additions to supply occasions of 
later origin. Luther retained these texts for the readings 
as well as for the sermon; but he restored them to their 
proper purpose, the edification of the congregation. In the 
eatly church, the lessons were read in the vernacular of 
the people as soon as translations had been procured; until 
then, they had been read in Greek and translated to the con- 
gregation by interpreters. In the Roman church, the les- 
sons were no longer read to the congregation, but to God, 
and the priests dealt with God in Latin. Luther and the 
Lutheran church demanded that the lessons be read in the 
language of the people, the reader facing the congregation. 
The £fzstolary lesson was read or chanted first, and after a 
while, the Gosfel lesson. The lessons should be read with- 
out comment, to indicate that it is the Lord that speaks to 
his people by the apostles and evangelists, and that, what- 
ever is afterwards said in the sermon must be from the 
source and according to the norm of the written word. 
Thus the reading of the Gospel and Epistle at the altar has 
its peculiar significance, and the subsequent reading of the 


1) Luke 4, 16 ff. 1 Thess. 5, 27. Col. 4, 16. Apoc. 1, 3. 
2) Apol. I, 67. 
3) Adv. Gent. c. 22.29. De praeser. haer. c. 41.51. De monogam. c. 12. 
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one or the other in the pulpit as the text of the sermon is 
by no means a mere repetition. 

Still another form of the communication of divine grace 
to the worshiping congregation is that of a public absolu- 
tion pronounced by the minister in the name of God in re- 
sponse to a public confession spoken by him in the name 
of the congregation. The place assigned to this act by 
some of the earlier Lutheran church-books is immediately 
after the sermon; others place it at the beginning of the 
service; and both ways are in use to-day. Where confes- 
sion and absolution are assigned the first place, their signifi- 
cance is that thereby the congregation qualifies anew as a 
worshiping assembly of penitent and believing sinners hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness. Immediately fol- 
lowing the sermon, as Luther recommended it, the Con- 
jiteor with the absolution very. fitly ensues as another 
appropriation of the blessings furnished forth in the ser- 


mon, chief among which is the forgiveness of sins. 
Toney, 


(To be continued.) 
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A SHORT EXPOSITION 


of the 


Small Catechism of Dr. Martin Luther, 


the German Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and other States. 


( Concluded.) 


Part III. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


OF PRAYER IN GENERAL. 


208. What is prayer? 
It is an act of worship wherein we with our hearts and 
lips bring our petitions before God and offer up praise and 
thanks to Him. 


209. What should induce us to pray? 
God’s command and promise as well as our own and 
our neighbor’s need. 


210. To whom should we pray? 
Only to the true God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
since to Him alone such honor is due and He alone is able 
and willing to hear our prayer. 


211. What should we ask of God in our prayers? 
- Everything that tends to the glory of God and to our 
own and our neighbor’s welfare, both spiritual and temporal 
blessings. — 
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212. What distinction should we observe in our prayers? 


Such spiritual blessings as are necessary for our salva- 
tion we should ask without condition; all other gifts, with 
the condition that God would grant them to us if they tend 
to His glory and our welfare. 


213. How should we pray? 


In Jesus’ name and with firm confidence. 


214. For whom should we pray? 


For ourselves and for all other men; but not for the 
dead. 


215. Where should we pray? 


Everywhere, and especially in the closet andtin public 
worship. 


216. When should we pray? 
At all times, and especially in times of trouble. 


217. Which is of all prayers the most excellent and model prayer? 


The Lord’s prayer, ‘‘Our Father, who art in 
heaven,’? etc. 


218. Into what parts may the Lord’s prayer be divided? 


The Introduction, the Seven Petitions, and the Con- 
clusion. ; 


THE INTRODUCTION. 
219. Which is the introduction? 
Our Father, who art in heaven. 


220. What does this mean? 


God would by these words tenderly invite us to believe 
that He is our true Father, and that we are His true chil- 
dren, so that we may with all boldness and confidence ask 
Him, as dear children ask their dear father. 
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221. Why would God have us accost Him ‘‘Father’’? 


God would by this winning name encourage us to pray 
without fear or doubt. 


222. Why are we to say ‘‘Our Father’’? 


Because all believers are in Christ the children of one 
Father and should, therefore, pray for and with each other. 


223. Why are we to add, ‘‘ Who art in heaven’’? 


To remember that our Father is Lord over all and able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think. 
Eph. 3, 20. 


224. What do we ask in the seven petitions? 


In the first three petitions we ask for spiritual bless- 
ings, in the fourth petition, for temporal gifts, and in the 
last three petitions, for the averting of evil. 


THE FIRST PETITION. 


225. Which is the first petition? 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 


226. What does this mean? 
God’s name is indeed holy in itself; but we pray in 
this petition that it may be holy among us also. 


227. How is this done? 

When the word of God is taught in its truth and purity, 
and we as the children of God also lead a holy life accord- 
ing toit. This grant us, dear Father in heaven. But he 
that teaches and lives otherwise than God’s word teaches, 
prtofanes the name of God among us. From this preserve 
us, Heavenly Father. 


228. What is God to grant us according to this petition? 
Pure doctrine and holy life. 
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229. From what is He to preserve us? 
From false doctrine and ungodly life. 
230. How is God’s name hallowed among us by pure doctrine 
and holy life? 
God’s name is not thereby rendered holy, but held 


sacred among us and others, and thus His glory is magni- 
fied on earth. ; 


THE SECOND PETITION. 


231. Which is the second petition? 


Thy kingdom come. 


232. What does this mean? 


The kingdom of God comes indeed without our prayer, 
of itself; but we pray in this petition that it may come unto 
us also. 


233. When is this effected? 


When our heavenly Father gives us His Holy Spirit, 
so that by His grace we believe His holy Word, and lead a 
godly life, here in time, and hereafter in eternity. 


234. What kingdom is here understood? 
Not the kingdom of power, but the kingdom of grace 


and the kingdom of glory. 


235. What do we ask in this petition? 


We ask that God would graciously grant us true faith 
and godly life, that He would extend His kingdom of grace 
on earth and hasten the advent of His kingdom of glory. 


THE: THIRD PETITION. 
236. Which is the third petition? 


Thy will be done on earth, as it is heaven. 
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237. What does this mean? 
The good and. gracious will of God is done indeed 
without our prayer; but we pray in this petition that it 
may be done among us also. 


238. How is this done? 

When God breaks and hinders every evil counsel and 
will which would not let us hallow God’s name nor let His 
kingdom come, such as the will of the devil, the world, 
and our flesh; but strengthens and preserves us steadfast in 
His word and faith unto our end. This is His gracious and 
good will. 


239. What is the good and gracious will of God? 


All that He would do by us according to His promise, 
and all that we are to do, forbear, or suffer according to 
His good pleasure. 


240. What evil counsel and will is opposed to this will of God? 
The will of the devil, the world, and our flesh. 


241. What, then, do we here ask of God? 

That He would break and hinder such evil counsel and 
will, and strengthen and preserve us steadfast in His word 
and faith, so that we, even as the angels in heaven, may 
gladly do His will and in all sufferings remain patient unto 
our end. 


THE FOURTH PETITION. 


242. Which is the fourth petition? 
Give us this day our daily bread. 


243. What does this mean? 

God gives daily bread indeed without our prayer, also 
to all the wicked; but we pray in this petition that He 
would lead us to know it, and to receive our daily bread 
with thanksgiving. 
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244. What, then, is meant by daily bread? 


Every thing that belongs to the support and wants of 
the body, such as food, drink, clothing, shoes, house, 
home, field, cattle, money, goods, a pious spouse, pious 
children, pious servants, pious and faithful rulers, good 
government, good weather, peace, health, discipline, honor, 
good friends, faithful neighbors, and the like. 


245. Why do we Christians ask for daily bread, though God gives it 
even to all the wicked, who do not ask it in prayer? 


In order that God would lead us to know it as His gift, 
so that we may receive it with thanksgiving. 


246. Why do we say ‘‘our bread’’? 


Because we should not be desirous of bread which 
would not honestly come to us, and because we should also 
pray for our neighbor and communicate unto him. 


247. Why do we say ‘‘dazly’’ and ‘‘to-day’’? 


Because to have what we need each day should be suf- 
ficient unto us, and because it is foolish and heathenish to 
torture ourselves with care for the future. 


THE FIFTH PETIICION. 


248. Which is the fifth petition? 


And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. 


249. What does this mean? 


We pray in this petition that our Father in heaven 
would not look upon our sins, nor on their account deny 
our prayer; for we are worthy of none of the things for 
which we pray, neither have we deserved them; but that 
He would grant them all to us by grace; for we daily sin 
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much, and indeed deserve nothing but punishment: so will 
we also heartily forgive and readily do good to those who 
sin against us. 


250. What do we ask in this petition? 


That the Father in heaven would not look upon our 
sins nor impute them unto us, but graciously for Christ’s 
sake forgive them. 


251. What special cause have we for praying thus? 
We are worthy of none of the things for which we 


pray, neither have we deserved them; for we daily sin 
much and indeed deserve nothing but punishment. 


252. What do we promise in grateful acknowledgment 
of forgiveness received? 


We will also heartily forgive those who offend us, and 
readily do good to those who sin against us. 


253. Can any one who will not forgive his neighbor obtain 
forgiveness of God? 


Never; he will rather by his fifth petition invoke upon 
himself the wrath of God. 


THE SIXTH PETITION. 


254. Which is the sixth petition? 


And lead us not into temptation. 


255. What does this mean? 


God indeed tempts no one; but we pray in this peti- 
tion that God would guard and keep us, so that the devil, 
the world, and our flesh, may not deceive us, nor seduce us 
into misbelief, despair, and other great shame and vice; 
and though we be assailed by them, that still we may 
finally overcome, and obtain the victory. 
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256. Of how many kinds is temptation? 
Of two kinds, temptation for good and temptation 
for evil. 


257. Wherein does temptation for good consist? 


In this, that God tries His children in order to purify 
and strengthen their faith. 


258. Wherein does temptation for evil consist? 
In this, that the devil, the world, and our flesh, would 
deceive or seduce us into misbelief, despair, and other 
great shame and vice. 


259. What, then, do we ask in this petition? 

That God would guard us, so that temptation may not 
come upon us, or, if He permit it to come, that He would 
strengthen and preserve us, so that we may finally over- 
come and obtain the victory. 


THE SEVENTH PETITION. 


260. Which is the seventh petition? 
But deliver us from evil. 


261. What does this mean? 

We pray in this petition, as the sum of all, that our 
Father in heaven would deliver us from every evil of body 
and soul, property and honor, and finally, when our last 
hour has come, grant us a blessed end, and graciously take 
us from this vale of tears to Himself in heaven. 


262. What do we finally ask here? 


That God would entirely spare us from many evils, or 
that, when He has inflicted the cross upon us, He would 
either take it from us, or help us to bear it, and turn it to 
our benefit, and that He would finally by a blessed end 
fully deliver us from all evil. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


263. Which is the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer? 


For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the. 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


264. What is meant by the word “‘Amen’’? 


That I should be certain that these petitions are ac- 
ceptable to our Father in heaven, and heard; for He Him- 
self has commanded us so to pray, and has promised to 
hear us. Amen, Amen, that is, Yes, yes, it shall be so. 


265. What do we by this conclusion submit to our 
heavenly Father? 


That He alone is the Lord and King with whom we 
should seek help; that He alone has the power to grant 
our petitions, and that, likewise, all glory, honor, and 
praise accruing therefrom shall be His alone. 


266. Why may we be certain that our petitions are acceptable 
to Him, and heard? 


Because He has Himself commanded us so to pray, and 
has promised to hear us. 


267. Whence is it that many complain of their prayers 
being unheard? 

Because they ask foolish or hurtful things, or pre- 
scribe to God the time and manner when and how He 
should help; or because under the weight of tribulation 
they do not at once observe the helping hand of God. 


268. Does, then, God really hear every proper prayer? 


Yes, but in His peculiar manner and at His appointed 
time. 
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Part IV. 
The Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 


269. What do we mean by a Sacrament? 


A sacred act, ordained of God, wherein He by certain 
external means, connected with His word, offers, conveys, 
and seals unto men the grace which Christ has earned. 


270. How many Sacraments are there? 


Two, holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 


First, what Baptism is. 
271. What is Baptism? 


Baptism is not simple water only, but it is the water 
comprehended in God’s command and connected with 
God’s Word. 


272. Which is that word of God? 
Christ, our Lord, says in the last chapter of Matthew: 
Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


273. Why is not Baptism simple water only? 

Because it is instituted of God and thus comprehended 
in God’s command, and because it is to be performed in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, and is thus connected with God’s word. 


274. Who, then, has instituted holy Baptism? 


God Himself; for Christ our Lord has in the last chap- 
ter of St. Matthew charged His church to baptize all nations. 


275. Who is to administer Baptism? 
Ordinarily the called ministers of Christ, but in cases 
of necessity, every Christian. 
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276. What is the meaning of the word “‘baptize’’? 
Applying water by washing, pouring, sprinkling or 
immersing. 


277. What is baptizing in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost? 
It is receiving into communion with the triune God by 
Baptism according to Christ’s command. 


278. Who is to be baptized? 
All nations, that is, all human beings, young and old. 


279. Are, then, all men to be baptized without distinction ? 

No; those who can be instructed are to be baptized 
after they have been previously instructed in the principal 
doctrines of the Christian religion; but little children 
should be baptized when they have been born within the 
Christian church or are brought to baptism by those who 
have authority over them. 


280. How do you prove that infants also are to be baptized? 

1. They too are included in ‘‘all nations.’’ 2. They 
are flesh born of the flesh and are, therefore, in need of re- 
generation. 3. Regeneration can in little children ordi- 
narily be wrought by baptism only. 4. Little children also 
can believe. 


281. For what purpose have sponsors been introduced? 
They are to testify that the children have been properly 
baptized, and also to assist in caring for their Christian edu- 
cation, and to pray for them. 


Secondly, what Baptism gives and profits. 


282. What does Baptism give or profit? 
It works forgiveness of sins, delivers from death and 
the devil, and gives eternal salvation to all who believe this, 


as the words and promises of God declare. 
13 
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283. Which are such words and promises of God? 
Christ, our Lord, says in the last chapter of Mark: He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned. 


284. What three great things, then, does Baptism give and profit? 


1, It works forgiveness of sins; 2, it delivers from death 
and the devil; and 3, it gives eternal salvation. 


285. But has not Christ by His suffering and death redeemed us 
from all sins, from death and the power of the devil 
and earned for us eternal salvation? 
Certainly; but holy Baptism is the means whereby the 
Holy Ghost appropriates to us all these great things. 


286. To whom does Baptism give all this? 
To all who believe it, as the words and promises of 
God declare: ‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.’’ 


287. But why does not Christ, our Lord, say: ‘‘He that believeth not 
and ts not baptized shall be damned’’? 
Because it is unbelief only that condemns, and though 
saving faith can not exist with the contempt of Baptism, it 
can exist with the lack of Baptism. 


Thirdly, what the power of Baptism is. 


288. How can water do such great things? 


It is not the water indeed that does them, but the word 
of God which is in and with the water, and faith which 
trusts such word of God in the water. For without the 
word of God the water is simple water, and no baptism. 
But with the word of God it is a baptism, that is, a gra- 
cious water of life and a washing of regeneration in the 
Holy Ghost, as St. Paul says, Titus, chapter third: 

By the washing of regeneration, and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly through 
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Jesus Christ our Savior; that being justified by His grace, 
we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life. This is a faithful saying. 


289. Has water by itself the power to do such great things? 
No, it is not mere water indeed that does them. 


290. Whence is it, then, that by the water of Baptism forgiveness 
of sins, deliverance from death and the devil, and 
eternal salvation, are obtained? 


The word of God which is in and with the water con- 
veys these great things into Baptism; for without the word 
of God the water is simple water, and no Baptism; but 
faith, which trusts such word of God in the water, takes 
them out of Baptism and appropriates them unto itself. 


291. Why does Scripture call Baptism the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost? 


Because the Holy Ghost in Baptism works faith and, 
therewith, new spiritual life. 


Fourthly, what Baptism signifies. 


292. What does such baptizing with water signify? 

It signifies that the old Adam in us should, by daily 
contrition and repentance, be drowned and die with all sins 
and evil lusts and, again, a new man daily come forth and 
arise, who shall live before God in righteousness and purity 
forever. 

293. Where is this written? 

St. Paul says, Romans, chapter sixth: We are buried 
with Christ by baptism into death; that like as He was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life. 


294. What is the old Adam? ~ 


Our entire sinful depravity, which has come upon us 
by the fall of Adam and is ours by birth. 
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295. How is this old Adam to be drowned in us? 
By daily contrition and repentance, as we withstand 
the evil desires and suppress them. 


296. What is the new man? 
The new spiritual being and life, created in us by the 
washing of regeneration. 


297. How is this new man to come forth and arise? 

As we from day to day walk and grow before God in 
good works. 
298. How does Baptism signify the daily drowning of the old man 

and coming forth of the new man? 

By baptism we are made partakers in Christ. Even as 
He has buried our sins, so we too may and should daily 
bury and shun them; and as He is risen from the dead and 
lives, even so we too may and should daily walk in new- 
ness of life. 

299. What should especially induce us to live and walk in 

true holiness? 

Our baptismal vow, since in Baptism we have re- 
nounced the devil and all his works and all his pomp, and 
promised to serve the triune God, and Him only. 


Part V. 
The Office of the Keys and Confession. 


300. What is the Office of the Keys? 

It is the peculiar church power which Christ has given 
to His Church on earth to forgive the sins of penitent sin- 
ners unto them, but to retain the sins of the impenitent, as 
long as they do not repent. 

301. Where is this written? 


Thus writes the holy Evangelist John, chapter twen- 
tieth: The Lord Jesus breathed on the disciples, and said 
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unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained. 


302. Why is the Office of the Keys called a peculiar church power? 

Because it is not a temporal, but a spiritual power, 
which Christ has given to His church on earth and, more 
particularly, to every local congregation. 


303. What does this power comprise? 
Being the power of the Word, it comprises the power 
to preach the Gospel and to administer the Sacraments, 
especially, the power to remit and to retain sins. 


304. Why, then, is this power called the Office of the Keys? 


Because by the remission of sins heaven is opened, 
and by the retention of sins heaven is closed. 


305. To whom are sins to be remitted, and to whom are they 
to be retained ? 

To penitent sinners, that is, to those who repent of 
their sins and believe in Jesus Christ, they are to be re- 
mitted; to the impenitent, they are to be retained as long 
as they do not repent. 


306. In what manner are Christian congregations to exercise the 
public administration of the Office of the Keys? 
By choosing and calling special ministers of the Word, 
who are in their name to perform the functions of this office. 


307. What, then, do you believe according to these words? 

I believe that when the called ministers of Christ deal 
with us by His divine command, especially when they ex- 
clude manifest and impenitent sinners from the Christian 
congregation, and, again, when they absolve those who re- 
pent of their sins and are willing to amend, this is as valid 
and certain, in heaven also, as if Christ, our dear Lord, 
dealt with us Himself. 
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308. What do you believe in general according to these words? 


I believe that whatever the called ministers of Christ 
deal with us by His divine command is as valid and certain, 
in heaven also, as if Christ, our dear Lord, dealt with us 
Himself. 


309. In what particular cases is this of such validity and certainty? 


When they exclude manifest and impenitent sinners 
from the Christian congregation, and, again, when they 
absolve those who repent of their sins and are willing to 
amend. 


310. In what manner is excommunication from the Christian church 
to be performed ? 

In this manner that, when an offender has been duly 
admonished according to Christ’s precept and established 
order, and nevertheless remains impenitent, the congrega- 
tion declares him a heathen man and a publican, and such 
judgment is publicly announced by the minister of Christ. 


311. How is an excommunicated person to be dealt with when he 
appears penitent? 

If he confesses his sin to the congregation and promises 
to amend, the congregation is to receive him as a brother, 
and the called minister should make public announcement 
thereof. For excommunication is not intended for the per- 
dition, but for the salvation, of the soul. 


How the unlearned should be taught to confess. 


312. What is confession ? a. 


Confession embraces two parts: one is that we confess 
our sins; the other, that we receive absolution or forgive- 
ness from the confessor, as from God Himself, and in no 
wise doubt, but firmly believe, that by it our sins are for- 
given before God in heaven. 
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313. Do hypocrites also receive forgiveness of sins, when with their 
mouths they confess their sins, but are impenitent at heart? 


No; for they do not accept the grace of God offered 
also to them in absolution. 


314. What sins should we confess? 

Before God we should plead guilty of all sins, even 
of those which we do not know, as we do in the Lord’s 
Prayer; but before the confessor we should confess those 
sins only which we know and feel in our hearts. 


315. How should we confess before God? 
Before God we should plead guilty of all sins, even of 
those which we do not know, as we do in the Lord’s Prayer 
and in general confession. 


316. Should not a Christian also confess his sin to his neighbor 
whom he has offended and grieved, and ask his pardon? 
Yes; for he who is not willing to do this, thereby 
clearly shows that neither before God he is truly penitent 
of his sin. 


317. But how is it with confession before the Confessor? 

No one should indeed be forced or urged to private 
confession; but in it a Christian obtains the comfort that 
to him especially absolution is pronounced, and on such 
occasion he may ask remission of such particular sins as 
may before others weigh upon his heart and burden his 
conscience. 


318. What instruction does Dr. Luther give us for examining 
ourselves before confession? 

Here consider your station according to the Ten Com- 
mandments, whether you are a father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter, master, mistress, servant; whether you have been dis- 
obedient, unfaithful, slothful; whether you have grieved 
any person by word or deed; whether you have stolen, neg- 
lected or wasted aught, or done other injury. 
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319. What are the words of the general confession? 


O Almighty God, merciful Father, I a poor, miserable 
sinner, confess unto Thee all my sins and iniquities, with 
which I have offended Thee and merited temporal and eter- 
nal punishment. I am heartily sorry for them and sincerely 
repent of them, and I pray Thee, for the sake of Thine in- 
finite mercy and of the holy, innocent, and bitter sufferings 
and death of Thy beloved Son, Jesus Christ, to be gracious 
and merciful to me, a poor, sinful being. 


Patti 
The Sacrament of the Altar. 


320. By what other names is this Sacrament known? 
The Lord’s Table, the Breaking of Bread, the Lord’s 
Supper, the Holy Supper, the Eucharist, holy Communion. 


First, what the Lord’s Supper is. 


321. What is the Sacrament of the altar? 


It is the true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
under the bread and wine, for us Christians to eat and to 
drink, instituted by Christ Himself. 


322. Where is it so written? 


The holy evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
St. Paul, write thus: 

‘‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, the same night in which He 
was betrayed, took bread: and when He had given thanks, 
He brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, 
eat; this is my body, which is given for you: this do, in 
remembrance of me. 

After the same manner also He took the cup, when 
He had supped, gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
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Drink ye all of it; this cup is the new testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you, for the remission of sins: 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’’ 


323. Why are these words of institution found four times 
in the Scriptures? 
In order to increase unto us their clearness, sureness, 
and importance. 


324. Who has ordained and instituted this Sacrament? 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, the God-man, who is true, all- 
wise, and almighty. 


325. Which are the visible, external signs in this Sacrament? 


Bread, prepared of flour, and Wine, of the fruit of 
the vine. 


326. What does Christ give us under these external signs 
in the Holy Supper? 
In, with, and under the bread He gives us His true 
body; in, with, and under the wine He gives us His true 
blood. 


327. Why is it inadmissible to take the words, ‘‘This is my body,’’ 
and, ‘‘This is my blood,’’ in an improper, figurative sense? 
1. Because Christ expressly says that He distributes to 
us that body which is given for us and that blood which is 
shed for us. 


2. Because, furthermore, St. Paul expressly says, ‘‘The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communzon of 
the blood of Christ? ‘The bread which we break, is it not 
the communion of the body of Christ?’’ 1 Cor. 10,16; and, 
‘‘Whosoever shalt eat this bread, and drink this cup, un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of the Jody and dlood of the 
Rord 2)1/Cor. 11, 27; 
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3. Because they are the words of institution of a divine 
ordinance and words of a divine testament. 


For these reasons we must take these words as they 
stand. 


328. Do bread and wine remain in the Lord’s Supper, or are they 
changed into the body and blood of Christ? 


They are not changed, but remain; for St. Paul ex- 
pressly teaches that while the Lord’s Supper is being eaten 
and drunk, the bread is still bread and the wine is still wine. 


329. For what use does Christ our Lord give us Christians His body 
and blood under the bread and wine? 


To eat and to drink; not ovly to eat, as if in distrib- 
uting and eating the body the blood, too, were distributed 
and received; neither for adoration; nor as an unbloody 
sacrifice for the sins of the living and the dead. 


330. What manner of eating and drinking takes place 
in the Holy Supper? 


Not only natural, nor only spiritual, but sacramental, 
eating and drinking; that is, the earthly elements, bread 
and wine, and the heavenly gifts, Christ’s body and blood, 
are at the same time taken with the mouth of the body, but 
the former in a natural, the latter in a supernatural manner. 


331. What does Christ, our Lord, enjoin when he says: ‘‘This do 
in remembrance of me’’? 


That this sacrament should forever be administered in 
His church, and under the consecrated bread and wine His 
body be eaten and His blood be drunk. 


332. When only is our Supper truly the Lord’s Supper? 


When it is administered according to Christ’s insti- 
tution. 
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333. Are we to receive the Lord’s Supper but once, as we do 
Holy Baptism? 
No; we should receive it frequently; and hereto we 
should be prompted by Christ’s command and promise and 
by the trouble that lies heavy upon us. 


Secondly, what is the benefit of the Lord’s Supper. 


334. What is the benefit of such eating and drinking? 


That is shown us by these words, ‘‘Given and shed 
for you for the remission of sins;’’ namely, that in the 
Sacrament forgiveness of sin, life, and salvation are given 
us through these words. For where there is forgiveness 
of sin, there is also life and salvation. 


335. What words teach us that such eating and drinking is of 
benefit to us? 
The words, ‘‘Given and shed for you for the remission 
of sins.’’ 


336. What do these words tell us? 


That unto every one who eats and drinks Christ here 
extends, as a seal of the remission of his sins, that same 
body and blood wherewith He has upon the cross earned 
and procured the forgiveness of sins. 


337. But do these words speak of life and salvation? 


‘‘Where there is forgiveness of sin, there is also life 
and salvation.’’ 


338. For what purpose, then, do we approach the Lord’s table? 


Chiefly for the strengthening of our faith in the for- 
giveness of our sins through our Lord Jesus Christ; for our 
furtherance in holiness of life, and in testimony of the com- 
munion of faith. 
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Thirdly, what is the power of the Lord’s Supper. 


339. How can bodily eating and drinking do such great things? 


It is not the eating and drinking, indeed, that does 
them, but the words here written, ‘‘Given, and shed for 
you for the remission of sins;’’ which words, beside the 
bodily eating and drinking, are as the chief thing in the 
Sacrament; and he that believes these words, has what 
they say and express, namely, the forgiveness of sins. 


340. Has bodily eating and drinking in itself the power of doing 
such great things? 
No; it is not the eating and drinking, indeed, that 
does them. 


341. When is it, then, that by bodily eating and drinking forgiveness 
of sins, life and salvation are obtained? 

It is because by virtue of these words, ‘‘Given and 
shed for you for the remission of sins’’, these great things 
are contained and offered in the holy Supper. These words, 
therefore, are, beside the bodily eating and drinking, as the 
chief thing in the Sacrament. 


342. Does every one receive this benefit? 


No; although every one to whom the sacrament is im- 
parted according to Christ’s institution receives the body 
and blood of Christ under the bread and wine: yet only 
he receives the benefit who believes the word of promise, 
‘‘Given and shed for you for the remission of sins.’’ 


Fourthly, of the salutary use of the Lord’s Supper. 


343. Who, then, receives such Sacrament worthily? 
Fasting and bodily preparation is, indeed, a fine out- 
ward training; but he is truly worthy and well prepared 
who has faith in these words, ‘‘Gzvenx and shed for you 
for the remission of stns.”? 
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But he that does not believe these words, or doubts, 
is unworthy and unprepared; for the words, ‘‘For you,’’ 
require all hearts to believe. 


344. Why is it proper that we should here consider the true 
worthiness of a communicant? 

Because St. Paul expressly admonishes us: ‘‘Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and drink 
of that cup. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body.*” 1 Cor. 11, 282,29: 


345. Wherein does true worthiness consist? 


Only and solely in faith in these words: ‘‘Given and 
shed for you for the remission of sins.’’ 


346. Can any one render himself worthy by his own preparation, 
thoughts, and works? 

No; toappear with modesty and reverence at the Lord’s 
table is, indeed, due decency and a praiseworthy custom, 
but withal no more than an external thing of which even 
an unbeliever is capable. 


347. But who is unworthy and unprepared? 
He who does not believe, or doubts, the words, ‘‘Given 
and shed for you for the remission of sins.’’ For the words, 
‘For you,’’ require none but believing hearts. 


348. How should he who would eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup examine himself? 


He should examine, 1, whether he truly repent of his 
sins; 2, whether he believe in Jesus Christ; 3, whether he 
have the good and earnest purpose with the aid of God the 
Holy Ghost henceforth to mend his sinful life. 


349. May those who are weak of faith approach the Lord’s table? 


Yes indeed; they particularly should come to the 
Lord’s Supper, that their weak faith may grow stronger. 
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350. To whom must the Lord’s supper be denied? 


1. To such as are known to be impious and impenitent, 
since they would eat and drink damnation to themselves; 
2, to the heterodox, since the holy Supper is a token and 
testimony of the unity of faith; 3, to such as have given 
offense and not yet made amends; 4, to such as are not 
able to examine themselves, as, f. ex., children, and per- 
sons lying in a state of unconsciousness. 


351. What custom is, therefore, observed among us? 


The custom of admitting to the Sacrament those only 
who have been previously explored. Hence also those who 
are contemplating their first communion do previously and 
in the presence of the congregation render account of their 
faith and profess adherence to the orthodox church. (Coz- 
firmation.)) A. G. 


1) The translator would gratefully welcome whatever suggestions and 
recommendations for improvements the reader may kindly communicate 
to him. ASE, 
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OUTLINES OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 


By Dr. C. F. W. Walther ft. 


Translated from the German. 


( Concluded.) 
arp 


What we call Confirmation is an adiaphoron, not of 
divine ordinance, much less a sacrament. Yet it is an in- 
stitution of the church which, when rightly used, may be 
accompanied by great benefit. Hence the Pastor should 
see to its restoration where it has gone out of use, or to its 
preservation where it is in practice. 


§ 28. 


It is the Pastor’s duty by thorough instruction in the 
Catechism to prepare those who would be confirmed, and 
thereupon to perform the act according to an orthodox 
formulary. 


3-25) 


Also after their confirmation, the Pastor should have 
the care for the young people of his congregation at heart; 
he should pay particularly solicitous attention to this par- 
ticularly endangered flock of Christ’s sheep and have a 
watchful eye upon them. He should, therefore, carry on 
regular catechisatzons and do all he can to get the confirmed 
young people to attend them. He should, furthermore, see 
that they are regular in their attendance upon public wor- 
ship and their use of and personal application for confession 
and the Lord’s Supper; that they avozd participation in the 
religious exercises of the heterodox, seductive company 
and dangerous gatherings, either in public places (drink- 
houses, etc.) or in secret (especially in such cases, of both 
sexes), also indecent or even unchaste games (Prov. 7, 13), 
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frequenting theatres, public balls, circuses, etc., membership 
in ungodly societies or such as endanger the inexperienced 
and immature (turners’ or musical worldly societies, etc.), 
the reading of soul-poisoning literature (ungodly news- 
papers, lewd or extravagant romances and novels and 


dramatical productions of the same stamp, heterodox or — 


even atheistic publications, etc.) 


§ 30. 


The Pastor should not imagine public preaching to be 
the whole of the fulfillment of his official duties. Private 
ministration, and pastoral visiting thereby entailed, are a 
duty which he must not shirk if he would be found a faith- 
ful steward. 


Sagi: 


Of surpassing importance among the duties of a 
Christian minister is the care of the szck and dyzng, first of 
all, for their spiritual wants. ‘The Pastor will, of course, 
inculcate upon his congregation the duty of relatives or 
others to whom such knowledge may come, to notify the 
Pastor in good time when a member of the family has 
fallen ill. (Jam. 5,°14. 15.) But the minister will also 
make frequent enquiry whether any member of the con- 
gregation be ill, and whenever in any way he has obtained 
knowledge of such a case, he should not wait for a notice 
or invitation, but at once visit the sick person and continue 
his visits till the recovery or death of the patient as fre- 
quently as the circumstances may demand or permit. 
Hiz.34,/1—16/ Is.-38, 12 Sire/, 390 Wie co nso 


§ 32; a. 


The following are, according to our most experienced 
theologians, the most important rules for pastoral visits to 
the sick. ‘‘Mrst, lest the minister, having been called to 
a sick person, come, as we say, with unwashed hands or 
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take hold of the case in an uncouth way, he may most fitly 
begin with the patient with the text Matt. 16, 30, that the 
very hairs of our head are all numbered, etc., and therefrom 
remind the sick person that such illness, or whatever the 
condition may be, has not come upon him perchance or 
without the foreknowledge of God, but according to His 
counsel and will, and that he should thus accept and receive 
it, not doubting that, whether this illness be unto life or 
unto death, it would result in his benefit, if we but properly 
accommodated ourselves thereto. Hereupon he will proceed 
to speak to him of the causes which prompt God toward 
visiting us with sickness or similar conditions.’’ — See 
Felix Bidembach, Manuale mintstrorum ecclestae, 1603, 
p. 647. 


§ 32, b. 


A second important rule is that the Pastor, in order to 
secure the proper spiritual treatment of the patient, should 
institute an exploration according as he may be more or less 
acquainted with the patient’s spiritual state. 


§'32,.¢: 


A third rule is that the Pastor should first see to that 
which, considering the spiritual state of the sick person, is 
most necessary and without which all else would be fruitless. 


Sane: 


A fourth rule is that the Pastor should not administer 
the required spiritual food to the patient as in a sermon, 
but in a conversational way; he should especially beware of 
profuse perorations to such as are afflicted with severe ill- 
ness; to those who are in great pain he should only repeat 
passages from holy Scripture with brief applications, inter- 
spersed with suitable verses from the hymnbook, and brief 
ejaculatory prayers, pausing from time to time. In all 
cases, and especially in severe illness or when great spir- 

14 
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itual anguish is combined with the physical ailment, the 
Pastor should not only urgently exhort the patient to prayer, 
but also lead him in prayers adapted to his condition or, 
according to circumstances, make fervent intercession for 
him by his bedside. 


§ 32, e. 


A fifth rule for the visitation of the sick is given by 
Bidembach in these words: ‘‘It is not advisable, when life 
or death is still a matter of doubt, either to make the pa- 
tient despondent by hastily excluding every hope of life, or 
to excite or foster excessive hope and keep death at an un- 
due distance. But since life and death are in God’s own 
hands, it is best to leave this question zz suspenso (unde- 
cided) committing it entirely to God’s will. Yet it is not 
uncalled for in a given case to incline rather more toward 
death and thus lead the patient to make due preparation for 
that event. For many are too prone to indulge in hopes of 
a longer life and are only with difficulty inured to thoughts 
of death.’’—Loc. cit. p. 549 sq. 


Sere 


If the sick desire the Lord’s Supper, the question 
whether it should be administered to them must be decided 
according to what has already been said in § 18. 


§ 34. 


It is the Pastor’s duty to visit those also among the 
members of his congregation who, though not bodily ill, 
are otherwise suffering under severe misfortune or are ex- 
posed to special danger or distress of their souls, or are in 
danger of apostacy to a false religion, or are troubled with 
grave temptations by their own hearts, the world, or the 
devil (doubts of divine truth, despair, blasphemous or sui- 
cidal thoughts), or are implicated in hazardous lawsuits, or 
are under heavy suspicion of a grave crime and, perhaps, 
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already imprisoned on that account, or are subject to mel- 
ancholia, violent insanity, etc., or are bodily possessed of 
Satan, etc. 


§ 35. 


Although it is incumbent upon the Pastor to provide 
first of all for the spiritual wants of his parishioners, yet 
the care of their /emporal welfare, especially provision for 
the necessaries of life for the poor, the sick, the widows and 
orphans, the frail and needy, and those in weak old age, etc., 
are within the province of his official duties. Gal. 2,9. 10. 
conf, Acts6; 18; 12,30, 12,.23.0°24, 275) Rom. t2ce.ns. 
mam. 1) Oe. db ieh, Sel fd MESS ty hae bee 


§ 36. 


When the Pastor has been called to a dying person, 
though he will also remind him of his sins, he should above 
all things, whatever his previous condition may until then 
have been or what manner of life he may have led, direct 
him to Christ, recite to him such familiar passages from 
Scripture, verses from the hymn-book, and ejaculatory 
prayers, as lead to Christ as the only and sure Savior from 
sin, death, devil, and hell, ask him whether he deem himself 
a poor sinner and by nature lost, and whether he place his 
confidence on Christ alone and would, therefore, die in firm 
reliance on Him;—and if his response is affirmative, he 
should by comforting words confirm him therein. When 
the dying person has lost consciousness, the Pastor will 
bend his knees with those present and unite with them in 
an intercessory prayer. When death has ensued, he pro- 
nounces a benediction, with laying on of hands, over the 
deceased, in words as these: ‘‘O God, the Father, what 
Thou hast made; O God, the Son, what Thou hast re- 
deemed; O God, the Holy Ghost, what Thou hast sancti- 
fied, I commend to Thee unto Thy faithful hands. Amen.’’ 


_ The conclusion may be made with the Lord’s Prayer. 
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§ 37. 


The Pastor’s official duties toward the several members 
of his congregation, lastly, include also the care of a decent 
and Christian durzal to those who have fallen asleep in the 
Lord. Compare Matt. 14,12. Acts 8,2. Matt. 26, 12. 13. 
etl A928.) Ts) Soon ser ce aor 19: 


§ 38. 


The Pastor should beware of performing official acts 
upon those who are stz// members of another parish, with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the respective Pastor, 
whether he be orthodox or heterodox (1 Pet. 5, 2. 4, 15. 
2 Cor. 10, 15. 16. Acts 20, 28. Rom. 10; 15), and, prin- 
cipally, upon such as have been rightfully excommunicated 
(Matt. 18, 17. 18). But when Christians have already in 
due manner separated from their minister and congregation 
because of false doctrine or tyrannical practice, the Pastor 
cannot repudiate such Christians, even though they be 
under unjust excommunication (John 6, 37. Matt. 11, 28. 
John 16, 2. 3. 3 John 10. John 12, 42. 43. 9, 34-37). 
Neither may he reject traveling Christians, especially in 
cases of necessity. 

5°39; 

It is the Pastor’s duty, not only in his capacity of a 
teacher to administer the means of grace to his congrega- 
tion, but also as a watchman, bishop, shepherd, over- 
seer, etc., of the congregation to see that in its midst the 
word of God may in all things be complied with, and thus 
Christian dzsc7pline as enjoined by the word of God, may 
be exercised. Matt. 18, 15—17. 7, 6.” Rev. 2,923 14 
15. 20. 1: Tim. 1,:20..3,'5:. 5; 200) 1Cor toni — 559s 
2 Core 266--11.. 2°Thess.-3; 14725: 


§ 40. 
The necessary basis of true Christian church discipline 
is that the order of fraternal admonition prescribed by Christ 
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Matt. 18, 15—17 may in no wise be violated either by the 
individual members of the congregation and the congrega- 
tion as a whole, nor by the Pastor himself. 


§ 41. 


Such as have publicly and gravely fallen into sin or 
error, but have, eitlfer at once, or after a final admonition 
by the congregation, shown themselves penitent, must not 
be excommunicated; they must, however, by public apology 
or Penance as much as possible remove the offense they have 
committed and thus be reconciled with the offended congre- 
gation. . Matt. 185-15). 5. 2320245) buke P75 oe 4: 


§ 42. 


Excommunication can be executed only upon one who 
1, is still adzve and accountable; 2, is or claims to be called 
a brother (1 Cor. 5,.11); 3, is a communicant member of 
the congregation (1 Cor. 5, 13); 4, has committed a man- 
fest and scandalous sin against the word of God (1 Cor. 
5, 11), or fosters a fundamental error of which he has 
been clearly convicted (Tit. 3, 10.11. Rom. 16,17. 2 John 
9—11); 5, has in spite of all admonition and reproof re- 
mained obdurate and hardened in his sin and thus become 
manifest as an incorrigible unbeliever (Matt. 18, 17. Tit. 
3, 10.11); and, 6, whom ¢he congregation (or its here- 
unto authorized representatives) have unanimously declared 
worthy of excommunication (1 Cor 5, 1—5. Matt. 18,17). 
Excommunication, therefore, can zo¢ be executed, 1, upon 
deceased or unaccountable persons (insane, imbecile, bodily 
possessed, etc.) nor upon children (Eph. 6, 4. Deut. 21, 
18—21); 2, such as are xot members of the congregation 
(1 Cor. 5, 13); 3, such as, no longer willing to be breth- 
ren, have of their own accord /eft the congregation and thus, 
as the case may be, excommunicated themselves (1 John 
2, 19); 4, whose sin or error is ot manifest or not so 
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manifest that it can be made clear to themselves and the 
congregation (John 13, 21 ff. Tit. 3, 10.11); 5, whose sin 
or error is attributable to the human frailty and weakness 
of a Christian (Gal. 6, 2. Jam. 3, 2); 6, whose offense is 
not a transgression of divine law and whose error is ot 
subversive of the fundament of faith (Rom. 14, 1 ff.); 
7, who have not yet according to dzwine ordinance been 
fruitlessly convinced of their error or sin, admonished and 
reproved, and, hence, have not yet been made manifest as 
obstinate and incorrigible errorists or sinners (Matt. 18, 
15—17. 2 Thess. 3, 14. Comp. Tit: 3, 10. 11); 8, con- 
cerning whose liability to excommunication the congrega- 
tion cannot agree (1 Cor. 5, 13); and, 9, not upon entzre 
congregations (Gal. 1, 2; comp. 5, 4. 2 Sam. 15, 11). 


§ 43. 


When an excommunicated person applies to the Pastor 
for absolution and readmission to the congregation, the 
Pastor should inform the latter of such petition. If the 
congregation hereupon unanimously declares itself satisfied 
by the confession and other tokens of penitence on the part 
of the returning petitioner, and fully reconciled with him, 
the Pastor should in pursuance of a corresponding resolu- 
tion to readmit the penitent execute such restitution by a 
public announcement of his return and reconciliation, or, 
as the case may be, by absolution, in the presence of the 
congregation assembled in public worship, and by admit- 
ting the former excommunicate to holy Communion. 2 Cor. 
2, 6—11. 


§ 44. 


Since in this country the Church is constituted in- 
dependent of the State, it is all the more the Pastor’s duty 
to endeavor that, for his assistance, for the better exercise 
of church discipline, the maintenance of good order in and 
out of public religious and other meetings, for the con- 
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scientious and appropriate management of the church prop- 
erty, the supervision of the school, etc., the office of Jay 
elders may be established in his congregation, and that it 
be conferred upon pious men endowed with the necessary 
gifts, and by them properly administered. 1 Tim. 5, 17. 
Rom. 127535 (1a. tes. 


§ 45. 


Since, according to the word of God, the congregation 
is within its province the supreme tribunal, Matt. 18, 17. 
Col. 4, 1@ and the Pastor holds the constitutive power of 
the church only in conjunction with the congregation, Matt. 
20,25. 26. 23,8. 1 Pet.5,1—3. 2 Cor. 8,8: the Pastor 
should see that regular, and, as prevailing circumstances 
may demand, also special meetings of the congregations be 
held in Christian order for the deliberation and performance 
of whatever may be requisite for its government. Matt. 
18,17... 1 Cors;4: 1.2 Cor.2, 6... Acts 652.) 15. 1--4.:30- 
21, 17—22. 1 Tim. 5, 20. 


§ 46. 


The Pastor is not empowered alone and by himself to 
recetve new members into the congregation any more than 
he is authorized by himself to expel a person from the con- 
gregation. Comp. § 40. The decision lies with the entire 
congregation, the Pastor together with the hearers. Not 
so much the assurance that the applicant for membership 
is a true, converted, and regenerate Christian, but rather 
that neither in doctrine nor in life he exhibits himself as 
an unbeliever or errorist, should among other things be 
considered requisite for admission. Acts 8, 13 ff.) 


1) Arcularius, Lenaeus, the Weimar Bible, and others are probably 
right in maintaining that the conversion and faith of Simon the sorcerer 
was not true and upright. 
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§ 47, 


‘he Pastor should make it his task to induce a new 
congregation at once to draw up, subscribe, and observe 
a sufficiently complete Constitution. Such constitution 
should, especially at the outset, comprise only the most 
necessary points, Other points, such as have already stood 
the test of continued use and practice in the life of the 
congregation and whereby the latter conforms itself as far 
as possible to the congregations with which it is associ- 
ated in a larger ecclesiastical body, may be added from 
time to time, No provision therein contained in reference 
to matters neither enjoined nor prohibited in th® word of 
God should be wvalteradle, but articles of this description 
should admit of being at any time in Christian order altered 
or abrogated by a considerable majority of votes or, at any 
rate, by unanimous resolution. 


§ 48. 


A true and approved Pastor should, according to the 
word of God, not only take heed unto all the flock en- 
trusted to him, and unto the doctrine, but also wxzto him- 
self, Acts 20, 28. 1 Tim. 4, 16. He should not only be 
blameless and without reproach, 1 Tim, 3, 2. Tit. 1, 7; 
but be av ensample to the flock, 1 Pet.5,1—4. He should 
not only give zo offence in any thing, that his ministry be 
not blamed, 2 Cor. 6, 3; but also adorn the doctrine in all 
things, ‘it. 2, 10. He should, furthermore, not only for 
himself strive that the virtues of an approved minister of 
God, as they are enumerated in the word of God, 1 Tim. 3, 
1—10. ‘Tit. 1,6—9. 2, 7.8, may shine forth in him, but 
that all his Aoxseho/d with all its members, his wife, chil- 
dren, and domestics, may exhibit the model of a truly 
Christian family, 1’Tim. 3,4,5. (comp.1Sam.2) Ps. 101, 
6—7. Hence he should already in the ‘choice of his cox- 
soré consider this important requisite of a minister of Jesus 
Christ, ; 
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§ 49. 

If endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace is every Christian’s duty, Eph. 4, 3; this 
duty doubtless is doubly incumbent upon a minister of the 
church. He should, therefore, earnestly cultivate fraternal 
fellowship with his dvethren and neighbors in the ministry, 
as also, in the given case, with his school-teacher. He 
should take a lively and active part in the local and district 
conferences to which he may have access; join asyzod as soon 
as he has an opportunity; never, unless under urgent neces- 
sity, fail to attend the synodical meetings, and, according 
to the measure of grace God may grant him, assist in mak- 
ing them fruitful. He should, in general, to the best of 
his ability promote the ends and aims of the synod and 
also awaken in his congregation a sense of and zeal for the 
common weal of the church, especially the erection and 
maintenance of schools of learning, seminaries for the edu- 
cation of mznzsters and school-teachers, the acquisition of 
students for the same, the support of zzdigent pupils and 
students, the dissemination of the Bible, home and foreign 
missions, the erection and maintenance of hospitals and 
orphans’ homes, etc. ‘The Pastor should also, if God has 
gifted him for such work, be a contributor to the periodz- 
cals of his synod, or, at least, further the interest in and 
the understanding and circulation of such publications 
among the members of his congregation; and, finally, he 
should introduce good books into every family. 


§ 50. 


In deciding the question whether a Pastor should 
undergo a removal or accept the offer of another charge, 
the following five rules should specially be observed. 1.’The 
minister should quietly await a call which may be extended 
to him and xever on his part endeavor to get away, least 
of all to obtain a higher salary or a more pleasant or less 
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burdensome position. Jerem. 23, 21.— 2. He should not 
leave on account of the wicked in his congregation, who 
embitter his life, Rom. 12, 21, unless his own frail per- 
son only were at issue and hence another orthodox minis- 
ter might achieve what, because of the disagreeable per- 
sonal relations which may have grown up between him 
and the greater part of his congregation, it would be ab- 
solutely impossible for him to accomplish. 2 Cor. 13, 10.— 
3. It must be clear to human eyes that the new charge he 
is being offered is not only in itself of greater importance, 
but that in it he particularly might turn his gifts to better 
advantage for the church ¢han if he remained. 1 Cor. 12,7. 
—4. He should not readily take the deciston into his own 
hands, but leave it to his present congregation as well as to 
the congregation calling him away, and to several experi- 
enced theologians. Prov. 12, 15.—5. He should not leave 
his congregation without the latter’s explicit consent, unless 
it were evident to every one that the congregation out of 
sheer obstinacy and in disregard of the welfare of the 
church absolutely denied its consent. AG: 


THE CONNECTION OF THE FIVE CHIEF PARTS 
OF THE CATECHISM. 


I. The Law. 


The Ten Commandments reveal the holy and righteous 
God and His holy, unalterable will. 

But the Law does not save. It is only the spiritual 
mirror in which we see how we daily violate the will of 
God, and, therefore, how sinful we all are, that we are, 
therefore, children of wrath and have merited death and 
eternal damnation and that we can in no wise free our- 
selves from our sin and guilt and its consequences. 
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Il. The Gospel. 


The Gospel reveals the Lord our Righteousness and 
our Salvation, and proclaims the only peace that can satisfy 
the sinful and condemned soul. It teaches us how Christ © 
redeemed us and how His merit is applied to us and must 
be appropriated by us. The Apostles’ Creed clearly ex- 
presses the essentials of this doctrine, viz., that by the 
mercy of God, through the merit of Christ, we are saved 
by faith, and that faith is a gift of God bestowed by His 
Spirit through His word, the Gospel of our salvation. When 
we repeat the Creed, we confess our faith, i.e., we make a 
verbal statement of what we believe concerning our salvation. 

But true faith manifests itself not in words only, but 
also in deeds, and the works of believers have for their rule 
the commandments of God. Love, the daughter of faith, 
is the fulfilling of the law. 


Ill. Prayer. 


Having been made children of God by faith, it is but 
natural that we should cry, ‘‘Abba, Father.’’ Having been 
quickened into newness of life, the pulse of the new man 
will beat in prayer. Of ourselves and before the lessons of 
the Gospel are learned and believed, we did not know to 
whom, how, and for what to pray. Now we learn to pray. 
The Lord’s Prayer, the form given by Christ Himself, re- 
veals the true spirit and contents of prayer and teaches us 
how to pray. 


IV and V. The Sacraments. 


Unless spiritual life be nourished and sustained, it will 
grow feeble and finally expire. But spiritual life is nour- 
ished and sustained by what it was engendered, the means 
of grace, the gospel in its various forms, the word and the 
Sacraments. ‘The special significance of the sacraments in 
the economy of grace lies in their manner of appropriating 
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and sealing to the individual the benefits of Christ, inasmuch 
as by them God deals with every person to whom the sacra- 
ment of Baptism or the Lord’s Supper is administered as by 
a more special communication and application of all the 
spiritual blessings conferred by the Gospel. And thus, as 
a Christian learns more and more to know his special weak- 
nesses and shortcomings, the dangers to which he is espe- 
cially exposed, fighting the battle of life under the on- 
slaughts directed against him especially, and praying for 
that of which he is in special need, God offers him in the 
sacraments the special assurance of His grace, that as surely 
as he was baptized by having the gracious water of life ap- 
plied to zs own person, and has taken Christ’s body and 
blood with #zs own mouth, so surely has God taken hem 
into His covenant of grace, made 4zm His child and heir, 
forgiven Azm all hzs sins, has entered Azs name upon the 
book of life, will stand by him in 4zs peculiar troubles and 
struggles, will hear 4zs prayers, and will at last deliver hzm 
from all evil and place upon hzs brow the crown of glory. 
Contributed by G. M. S. 
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Country Sermons on Free Texts. By F. Kuegele, a Lutheran 
Country Parson, Vol. Il. Baltimore, Md. 1896. 
VI and 326 pages. Bound. $1.00. 


This volume, advance sheet of which we have men- 
tioned in our January issue, is now complete before us. 
The sermons therein contained, like those of the first 
volume, were prepared with the evident purpose of ex- 
pounding and applying the chosen texts for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, and 
for consolation, to the congregation at large and to the in- 
dividual hearer according to his or her station in life and 
special spiritual wants. Most of the sermons are eminently 
doctrinal, while the application of the doctrines exhibited 
is in no wise neglected. A congregation which is so happy 
as to hear sermons of this description will, in the course of 
time, grow to be a congregation of Christians well informed 
in Christian doctrine and thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works. ‘Though the author very modestly terms his dis- 
courses ‘‘ Country Sermons,’’ we do not hesitate to say that 
we should deem every city congregation enviably provided 
and by no means called upon to stoop or condescend if 
they were regularly allowed to hear such sermons as these 
throughout the year and from year to year; and if they 
should accustom themselves to this style and manner of 
preaching, their taste could certainly not be said to have 
degenerated. From what we have heard and read of Eng- 
lish sermons we know that many pastors and congregations 
would gain very largely by profiting as extensively as pos- 
sible from these ‘‘Country Sermons.’’ We do not say that 
the style of our author is without a blemish or his language 
without a flaw. (Whose language is?) That Byron wrote, 
‘“There let him /ay,’’ is no excuse for saying, ‘‘He will 
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cause his own to /ay down and be still.’’ But also as to 
style and language these sermons will compare quite favor- 
ably with many others which come with greater pretensions 
and may seem to justify greater expectations because of the 
pulpits in which they have been preached. The style is 
clear throughout and by no means void of ornament, as will 
appear from a few specimens, which, at the same time, may 
serve to exemplify the manner in which our parson exhibits 
and applies the points of doctrine afforded by his text: — 


“‘Likewise we must be careful to observe that St. Paul does here 
not simply speak of walking in the law of the Lord. He does not 
say: As many as walk in the works of the law, he says: “As many 
as are of the works of the law are under the curse. To walk in 
the works of the law is one thing, and to de oF the works of the 
law is quite another thing. Every true Christian, all the children 
of God do walk in the works of the law; they do the works which 
God has commanded, and they abstain from the works which God 
has forbidden in His law; but they are not of the works of the law, 
because their trust and hope for righteousness does not stand in the 
works of the law, but in the promise of grace. The children of God 
do the works of the law, but they do them as true children gratis, 
freely, not for reward and seeking in them no merit before God. 
Those are of the works of the law who labor to obtain righteousness 
and to secure the favor of God by the works which they do. Those 
are of the works of the law who think they ought to get to heaven, 
because of the virtues which they practice and the works which 
they do. These are they of whom Paul says: “As many as are of 
the works of the law are under the curse.’ All who trust in them- 
selves that they are pious; all who adhere to the opinion, if a man 
would live right and do right he would fare right; all who think 
they ought to get to heaven, because they are not bad people, but 
go to church and do good; all who trust for righteousness in what 
they are and what they do, they all ‘are of the works of the law,’ and 
of them all St. Paul says: ‘ 7hey are under the curse.’ Thatis certainly 
laying the curse on all the world with all its piety and wisdom. 

‘This is a hard saying, and how does Paul prove it? Prove it? 
Friend, Paul wrote by the Spirit of God, and what the Spirit of God 
says needs no proof. It is the Holy Ghost that speaks in the Bible, 
and when it clearly says a thing should we then ask for proof that 
it is so? The Word of God is the highest authority and we must not 
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want proof for what it says. God the Holy Ghost says, that those 
are under the curse who are of the works of the law, and this is as 
certainly true as the Holy Ghost speaks the truth. Yet Paul here 
himself adduces a proof from the Old Testament saying: ‘Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them.’ So this is the reason why those who 
seek righteousness by the works of the law are under the curse, be- 
cause they fail to continue in all things which are required in the 
law.” pp-.57.sq:— 

““Why is this? Paul assigns the reason in these words: ‘7ke 
law ts not of fatth: but, The man that doeth them shall live in them. 
The law is not of faith and it can not be kept by faith, it requires 
works which must be done to satisfy the law’s demands. But faith 
has to deal only with the promises of God. Faith is in fact nothing 
but the hand which takes and holds the promised gifts. Let me 
illustrate this by a few examples. A command of the law is: ‘Deal 
thy bread to the hungry.’ This command you can nevermore fulfill 
by saying: I believe that God is merciful, or, I believe that my sins 
are forgiven for Christ’s sake; for believing these things is not deal- 
ing bread to the hungry. To fulfill this command you must go and 
you must take bread and must give it to the hungry. So this word: 
“Deal thy bread to the hungry,’ is not of faith, neither can it be ful- 
filled by believing. It is a word of works; for to keep it you must 
perform the work, you must go and do the act, and so it is with all 
the commandments of the law. To keep them you must do the 
things which are commanded. On the other hand it is a word of 
promise, when the Lord says: ‘I, even I, am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not remember thy 
sins.’ This word you can not keep by feeding the hungry, building 
churches, or doing any other kind of work; this word you can only 
keep by faith, by believing it that the Lord really does what He 
promises, blots out your transgressions and remembers your sins 
no more for the sake of His suffering and death. This word is 
a word of faith and not of works. So these two éy works and éy fatth 
are sharply distinguished. They exclude each other. If righteous- 
ness is by the works of the law then it is not and can not be by 
faith, then faith is rejected as bringing no righteousness. And if 
righteousness comes by faith, then it is not and can not be by the 
works of the law; then works are excluded and rejected as contribut- 
ing nothing unto righteousness. Now the Scriptures testify that 
righteousness and life are by faith; therefore not by the works of the 
law, as Paul Romans 11th himself carries out the argument saying: 

' ‘If by grace, then is it no more of works: otherwise grace is no more 
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grace. But if it be of works, then it is no more grace: otherwise 
work is no more work.’’’ pp. 59 sq.— 

“‘Now in conversion the soul is divorced from this tyrannical 
husband, the law, and is married to another, even to Him whom the 
Pharisees defamed for being ‘a friend of publicans and sinners.’ 
In Him the soul finds an altogether different kind of husband. This 
man picks up His bride from the filth of the street or takes her 
from the workshop of the law. He washes and beautifies her in 
a crimson bath, dresses her in His own apparel, takes her to His 
bosom and fondly addresses her: ‘Beloved, thou needest labor no 
more. Behold, I have labored for thee and by the sacrifice of my body 
on the tree I have earned for thee all thou needest. Rest thee upon 
my bosom and be thou mine.’ And the believing soul nestles to His 
bosom glad to have escaped the dark days under her former husband, 
and when that same former husband lifts his hand against her and 
threatens her, which at times he will do, she nestles the more closely 
to the bosom of her new husband trusting that He will guard her 
and protect her and will save her. Behold, this is the relation which 
the converted Christian occupies towards the law. He is escaped 
from its tyrannical dominion and has found a new Master, and 
though the law hurls its threats at him because of former trans- 
gressions and because of sin yet remaining in his members, yet 
Christ is the shelter and shield under which he finds refuge. 

‘‘And not only this, but when the soul has found this new hus- 
band so loving and kind it soon begins to look around and says: 
‘Is there any virtue whereby I can please my Lord?’ And it hears 
Him say: ‘If ye love me, keep my commandments,’ and the soul 
replies: ‘Love Thee? Ah Lord!’ And quickly is the newborn Chris- 
tian up like a busy housewife and prompted by the love of Jesus he 
begins to walk in love even towards his enemies. And herein is 
fulfilled what Paul says in the last verse of our text: ‘Aut now we 
are delivered from the law, that being dead wherein we were held; 
that we should serve in newness of sptrit, and not in the oldness of 
the letter” Pharisees and Moralists walk in the letter of the law, 
outwardly doing the works which the letter requires, whilst inwardly 
they are at enmity with the law, but the believer is made a free heir 
of the promise through Christ, the spirit of servitude has died within 
him and as a free lord he now walks in love which is the spirit of 
the law, and walking in love he delights also in fulfilling the letter 
of the law; for he says with David: ‘I will run the way of thy com- 
mandments, when thou shalt enlarge my heart.’’’ pp. 71 sq. 

“Did the prophet comfort deceitfully? Did the promise fail? 
You know, ‘when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
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his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them 
that were under the law.’ At the appointed time the promise came 
punctually, and when it came it ‘spake.’ Jesus of Nazareth was so 
manifestly and so powerfully demonstrated the Redeemer promised 
in the Scriptures that none, not even His bitterest enemies, were 
able to deny it, but even against their own will they had to bear 
witness to it. When the high priest in the presence of the high 
council adjured Jesus saying: ‘Art thou the Christ?’ and Jesus 
affirmed it they made no attempt to refute Him from the Scriptures, 
they simply pronounced His words blasphemy. When the centurion 
who had the command at His crucifixion saw how Jesus died and all 
that came to pass he cried out: ‘Truly this was the Son of God.’ 
When the watchmen at the sepulchre came and reported His resur- 
rection to the chief priests they gave the soldiers a large sum of 
money to go and to spread a false report about it. They did not go 
to the sepulchre to examine, they knew that Jesus was risen. To 
David the promise was made that out of his house the Savior should 
come, but his children were led into captivity and the prospect of 
the promise ever coming true seemed slender. For seventy years 
owls inhabited the ruins of Jerusalem’s palaces, lions roamed over 
the land of inheritance while its children were hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in a far off land. Then might the Edomites, the 
Moabites, the Philistines and all the hereditary enemies of the Jews 
clap their hands in derision saying: ‘Where now is this people who 
boasted the Lord its God and expected One to come who would sit 
on the throne of David forever? Behold, its land is desolate and its 
expectation is nothing!’ Yet that little remnant of the Jews which 
held faithfully to the Lord’s promise was not deceived. No man who 
with honest intent will search the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and will compare them with the New will undertake to deny that the 
promise is fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, and thereby we know that 
we have a Savior who is come from God and is able to save. 

“The promise of a Deliverer was given in Paradise, it was re- 
peated to the patriarchs, it was established unto Moses, it was con- 
firmed by Balaam whom Balak hired to curse Israel, it was sworn 
unto David, it was attested by all the prophets. The Old Testament 
is a thick book and a goodly portion of it treats directly of the com- 
ing One. If any one doubts whether our Christian faith is built on 
a rock which can not give way let him search the Scriptures from 
Genesis to Malachi, let him compare what is said of the One 
promised with the four Gospels and he can not otherwise but find 
that nothing has failed, it has all come to pass.’’ pp. 149 sq.— 

15 
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We add the Zable of Contents: 


Trinity Sunday. Wonders of God’s Providence. Psalm 36, 6—9.— 
I. Sunday after Trinity. Difficulty of a rich man being saved. Matth. 
19, 23—26.—II. Sunday after Trinity. The Invitation of the Gospel. 
Isaiah 55, 1—3.— III. Sunday after Trinity. The Good Shepherd pro- 
viding for His Flock. Ezekiel 34, 15. 16.—IV. Sunday after Trinity. 
The Bible God’s inspired Word. 2 Tim. 3, 15—17.—V. Sunday after 
Trinity. The Christian’s Comfort in the Toils and Troubles of his 
earthly Labors. Psalm 128, 1—4.— VI. Sunday after Trinity. De- 
liverance from the Curse not by Works of the Law, but by the faith of 
Christ Crucified. Gal. 3, 10—14.— VII. Sunday after Trinity. Man’s 
Relation to the Law, before and after Conversion. Rom. 7, 1—6.— 
VIII. Sunday after Trinity. Importance of building sound doctrine on 
Christ the Foundation. 1 Cor. 3, 10—15.—IX. Sunday after Trinity. 
The Prodigal Son. Luke 15, 11—24.— X. Sunday after Trinity. Sal- 
vation by Faith and Baptism. Mark 16, 14—16.— XI. Sunday after 
Trinity. The Christian’s Duty to hold a good Conscience in all 
Things. 1 Tim. 1, 18—20.— XII. Sunday after Trinity. The Assur- 
ance which Absolution and the Lord’s Supper give. Hebr. 6, 17—19. 
— XIII. Sunday after Trinity. Striving to enter in at the strait Gate. 
Luke 13, 23—27.— XIV. Sunday after Trinity. Family Worship. 
Psalm 55, 16—18.— XV. Sunday after Trinity. Contentment the 
Source of true Earthly Happiness. Eccles. 5, 18—20.— XVI. Sun- 
day after Trinity. Certainty of God’s Promises. Habakuk 2, 2—4.— 
XVII. Sunday after Trinity. The Christian at Public Worship. 
Eccles. 5, 1.— XVIII. Sunday after Trinity. Jesus Christ the Sun 
and Centre of the Scriptures. John 5, 39.— XIX. Sunday after 
Trinity. The Angels of Heaven. Matth. 18, 10.— XX. Sunday after 
Trinity. The Church the King’s Daughter.— Psalm 45, 13—15.— 
XXI. Sunday after Trinity. Being Converted and Becoming as little 
Children. Matth. 18, 1—4. XXII. Sunday after Trinity. Grieving 
the Spirit. Eph. 4, 30.— XXIII. Sunday after Trinity. The Christians 
Strangers and Pilgrims on Earth. Hebr. 17, 13—16.— XXIV. Sun- 
day after Trinity. The Thousand Years of Revelations. Rev. 20, 
110; 

SPECIAL SERMONS. 

Frequenting Catechetical Worship. 1 Peter 2, 2. 3.—Harvest 
Festival. Thanks for Harvest. Jer. 5, 24.— Reformation Day. Martin 
Luther an Example for a true Christian and a faithful Confessor. 
Psalm 119, 80.— Installation of a Teacher. The Duty and the blessed 
Privilege of a Christian Teacher to lead Children to Jesus. Isaiah 
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FUNERAL ORATIONS. 


It is the Lord; let Him do what seemeth Him good. 1 Sam. 3, 18. 
For a Child. —It is the Lord: His will be done. Luke 22, 42. For 
an Infant.— The Advantage of early youthful Piety. 2 Tim. 3, 15. 
For a Maiden. — Thou art my God; my Times are in Thy Hand. 
Psalm 31, 14.15. Fora Youth.—A sudden Death a strong exhor- 
tation to Faithfulness. Rev. 2,10. Fora young Man.— What should 
we learn from the Life and Death of great Sufferers? John 9, 1—7. 
For a great Sufferer.— God’s Thoughts toward His People. Jer. 
29,11. Fora Virgin. — The Christian’s good Fight. 2 Tim. 4, 6—8. 
In Middle Age. — Thoughts and Comfort of a dying Christian. Psalm 
94, 19.— The Remedy against Death. John 8, 51. In old Age.— 
The Christian’s Comfort in Life and Death. Rom. 14, 8. 9.— Depart- 
ing in Peace. Luke 2, 29—32.— The Rest Remaining to the People 
of God. Hebr. 4, 9—11.— Atha. 


Life of Philip Melanchthon. Sy Rev. Joseph Stump, A. M. 
Illustrated. Pilger Publishing House. Reading, Pa. 
New York. 1897. 272 pp. $1.25. 


To write a life of Melanchthon is a task far more diffi- 
cult than that of writing a biography of Luther. In Luther, 
yea was yea, most decidedly yea, and nay was nay, most 
emphatically nay. The Luther of 1546 was full-grown and 
matured Luther of 1521; at Worms, at Marburg, at Coburg, 
at Wittenberg, 1536, in his tracts for the people, in his ser- 
mons, in his theological writings and lectures, in his war- 
fare against Romanism and against Zwinglianism, against 
Carlstadt and against Agricola, in his private correspond- 
ence, and even in his table-talk, we have essentially the 
same Luther, open, candid, straight-forward, undisguised 
and unmistakable Luther. It is not thus with Melanchthon. 
Melanchthon led a double life. Not only is the later 
Melanchthon inconsistent with the earlier Melanchthon, 
but the later Melanchthon is inconsistent with himself. 
The Melanchthon whom Luther knew or thought he knew 
was not the Melanchthon whom Calvin knew, and Calvin 
told him more than once that he ‘‘dissembled.’’ The most 
conflicting evidence concerning Melanchthon is that of 
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Melanchthon himself. What is even worse, according to 
his own testimony, he did not himself hold and believe 
what he formulated as an orthodox statement to be accepted 
by others, and, again, attached his signature to what he 
had ceased to hold and believe. While, therefore, Luther’s 
biographer may simply proceed as a recorder of consistent 
facts, the writer of a life of Melanchthon must first become 
a detective to establish the character of his subject, only to 
find that there is no uniform character to establish of the 
earlier and the later Melanchthon, and that the character 
of the later Melanchthon is such as to make his biographer 
wish he had not been called upon to establish it at all. 
Of course, in the performance of a task of this description, 
hearsay evidence is of little real value, and the only satis- 
. faction and comfort, when it has been performed, is in the 
consciousness of the thorough reliability of the result, as 
being drawn from and based upon the original sources of 
information, the testimony of reliable eye- and ear-witnesses 
or the subject’s own confessions. If the lack of access to 
the original sources of information is a serious disadvantage 
in historical research and composition in every case, it is 
doubly and trebly so in this case. 

Under this disadvantage the reverend author of the 
biography before us has evidently labored in the pursuance 
of his work. The three chief storehouses of historical mate- 
rial for a biography of Melanchthon, the complete works of 
Melanchthon, of Luther, and of Calvin, have, evidently, 
not been within his reach or within his grasp. As a natural 
consequence, the product is far from being what, consider- 
ing the author’s candor, we trust it would otherwise have 
been. A great many facts of first importance for a proper 
estimate of the man whose portraiture is here purposed are 
looked for in vain on these well-printed pages. The details 
of Melanchthon’s philological labors, the authors he cul- 
tivated, the methods he pursued, the strong and the weak 
points of his linguistic attainments, ,the various text-books 
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and compends he prepared as Praeceptor Germaniae, ate 
not even mentioned, and thus, where what was foremost 
in Melanchthon’s mind should have been exhibited, we find 
nearly an unbroken blank. Neither is Melanchthon, the 
theologian, portrayed in detail. The reader is left in pro- 
found ignorance concerning the leading principles of his 
theology, his methods of theological instruction and con- 
struction, the peculiar arguments advanced in maintaining 
his doctrinal positions, and other points whereby the theo- 
logical individuality of the Magzster Sententiarum of his 
and the succeeding generation might be properly rated and 
estimated. Thus, f. ex., we hold that every biography of 
Melanchthon is, especially in our day, to be considered 
under bond to quote the peculiar synergistic argument of 
the later Loci: ‘‘Cum promissio sit universalis, nec sint 
in Deo contrariae voluntates, mecesse est, in mobs esse ali- 
quam dzscriminis causam, cur Saul abjiciatur, David re- 
cipiatur,’’ an argument in which Melanchthon is at the 
same time a synergist with his ‘‘zz #odzs,’’ and a rationalist 
with his xecesse est.’?) 

From what we have said, it will appear that this 
biography is not what the theologian or the student of 
history might welcome to his working library. To the 
general reader, the book will furnish information both profit- 
able and entertaining, and the author deserves credit not 
only for having produced a very readable book, but chiefly 
for having, though very mildly, censured what most of the 
recent writers on the life and work of Melanchthon have 
lauded and extolled, the unionistic and syncretistic spirit of 
the later Melanchthon which has furnished the key-note to 
the celebration of the late four-hundredth anniversary of his 
birth for a thoroughly syncretistic age. Ac.G. 


1) We are not sure whether our author is himself free from synergism 
when he speaks of a state of man ‘‘after the Holy spirit has given him the 
power to accept the grace of God.*’ If this state is looked upon as fre- 
ceding conversion, it is a synergistic fiction without foundation in Scrip- 
ture and at variance with Scripture and the Lutheran Symbols. 
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Buddhism, its history and literature. By 7. W. Rhys Da- 
vids, LL. D., Ph. D. ‘Chairman of the Pali Text 
Society and Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature at Uni- 
versity College, London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York and London, 1896. XIII and 230 pages 8vo; 
bound, $1.50. 

In 1892, a meeting held at the Union Seminary in New 
York City resulted in the organization of a society for the 
purpose ‘‘of encouraging the study of religions,’’ chiefly by 
arranging ‘‘courses of lectures on some religion, or phase 
of religion, from an historical point of view, or on a subject 
germane to the study of religions.’’ The first fruit of the 
Association’s labors, a course of lectures delivered in various 
American cities during the winter of 1894—1895, is here 
presented in book form. How the ‘‘study of religions’’ 
should be materially promoted by an inquiry into or exhi- 
bition of Buddhism, which, whatever else it may be, is 
certainly not a religion, we fail to see, and we cannot, 
therefore, find that the subject for the first course of the 
Society’s lectures was judiciously chosen. On the other 
hand, if Buddhism it should be, and a lecturer was to be 
engaged with a view to thorough familiarity with the sub- 
ject, the Committee could hardly have picked a better man 
than Dr. Rhys Davids. We are inclined to believe that the 
Doctor knows considerably more about Buddhism than he 
does of Christianity, if we are to judge from what he says 
of the former throughout these lectures and of the latter in 
such specimens as these: 

“Our own religious beliefs grew up in the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. Jews and Greeks assisted and influenced in no small de- 
gree by Egyptians, laid the foundations.’’) 

“This theory of Karma is the doctrine which takes the place in 
the Buddhist teaching of the very ancient theory of ‘souls,’ which 


the Christians have inherited from the savage beliefs of the earliest 
periods of history.’’”) 


1) Buddhism p. 7. 2) p. 129°. 
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In his delineation of Buddhism, our author gives us a 
description of what we might call the religious or philo- 
sophical climate in which Buddhism has sprung up, a sur- 
vey of the early literature of Buddhism, the substance of a 
biography of Gotaina the Buddha, the principles of his doc- 
trine, and a series of notes on the spread of Buddhism in 
its various forms. What he lays before us concerning the 
intellectual surroundings in which Buddhism arose ‘‘is of 
course the merest sketch,’’!) and even that is, perhaps nat- 
urally, somewhat hazy. In the lecture on ‘‘the authorities 
on which our knowledge of Buddhism is based,’’ we have 
the story of the discovery of Pali, and of the publication of 
the texts, the contents of which are also outlined as by one 
who was and is himself among the foremost workers in this 
province of literary labor. 

There is no life of Gotama the Buddha in the Buddhist 
Scriptures. The oldest biography of the founder of Bud- 
dhism was composed fully two thousand years after the death 
of the Buddha. Our author presents a biographical sketch, 
interwoven with various explanatory remarks, in his third 
lecture, of which we give an extract, largely in the author’s 
own words. 

Gotama the Buddha was born about 600 years before 
Christ, probably in a family belonging to the highest caste 
of the small Aryan community centred at Kapila-vastu in 
Kosala. His people were tillers of the soil, the economic 
position even of the principal families among them was of 
a very simple kind. The name of his mother is given as 
Maya; and we are told that she died when he was seven 
days old, and that he was brought up by an aunt. We also 
know that he was married and had a son, who afterwards 
became an insignificant member of the Order founded by 
his father. In his twenty-ninth year Gotama abandoned 
his home, his young wife, and his infant son, and went 


1) p. 38. 
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forth into the world to become a homeless wanderer and to 
spend his life, first in thinking out for himself the deepest 
problems of experience, and then in spreading abroad to 
others the tidings of the salvation which he deemed him- 
self to have discovered. 

Having gone forth Gotama went to the capital city of 
the neighboring kingdom of the Magadha. There he was 
tempted by the king with offers of wealth and honor, but 
he rejected the royal favor and placed himself as a pupil 
under one of the recluses who had established themselves 
in the mountains of that region, and being dissatisfied with 
his teacher he went to another, but was again dissatisfied 
with the teaching that he heard. Having gone through a 
course of study in all the philosophy within his reach he 
proceeded to prepare himself for higher aspirations. It was 
a matter of common belief that by the practice of austere 
selfmortification a man could compel the gods to manifest 
themselves to him and reveal the truth, and that the sup- 
pression of bodily feeling would in itself open up the way 
to a greater vigor of the mind. From some such motive 
Gotama accustomed himself gradually to live on smaller and 
smaller quantities of food and by checking and repressing 
his breath sought to plunge himself into that state of trance 
in which he might experience the illumination that he sought 
for. In this course he was watched by five ascetics who 
wondered at his selfresolution and waited to see him made 
partaker of the long expected enlightenment. We need not, 
therefore, be surprised to learn that his fame is said to have 
spread round about like the sound of a great gong hung in 
the canopy of the skies. But he found himself no nearer 
the goal; and one day after he had suddenly staggered and 
fallen in a faint to the ground he determined to give up this 
method also and again gradually to return to the ordinary 
life of a recluse. Then his companions forsook him and left 
him to bear alone the bitterness of his disappointment. 
There then ensued that mental struggle which culminated 
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on the day, when under the Bo Tree Gotama attained to 
Buddhahood and to Nirvana, deemed himself to have dis- 
covered at last the right solution of the mysteries of life and 
became henceforth Gotama the Buddha. The suggestion © 
now came to him that having solved the mystery his work 
was done, and the time had arrived for him to pass away. 
But he rejected the thought and resolved to preach his gos- 
pel to the world. His first hearers were the five recluses 
who had been till lately his companions and were now con- 
verted to the new doctrine. Gotama stayed with them in a 
hermitage near Benares and there preached his doctrines un- 
til after three months the number of his disciples amounted 
already to sixty persons. Then he sent out his disciples to 
wander through the villages and preach his doctrine, and 
himself went to Uruvela with a similar purpose. Thus Gota- 
ma’s career as a teacher had commenced. Henceforth till 
his death his mode of life was very simple. Like other re- 
cluses of the time he was in the habit of spending three 
months of each year, the rainy season, in residence at some 
particular spot. The other nine months of the year he wan- 
dered from village to village through the valley of the Gan- 
ges preaching and teaching. He returned eventually to his 
home where he found his father, his wife, and his only son 
in vigorous health to a ripe old age. ‘Though his system 
was opposed to the dominant religion and unfavorable to 
the social position and peculiar advantages of the Brahmins, 
he suffered no persecution and died as he had lived, an hon- 
ored Hindu. He retired from the world at twenty-nine; he 
spent six years in study and meditation prior to his appear- 
ance as a teacher, and forty-five years after that he lived a 
life of constant teaching, and traveling. 

Before entering upon the exhibition of Buddhist doc- 
trine as given in this book, we beg leave to add the fol- 
lowing extracts from the last lecture, on the spread of 
Buddhism and the variations it has undergone in various 
surroundings. 
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“Buddhism has been adopted by the wild hordes on the table- 
lands of Nepal, Tartary, and Tibet, by the cultured Chinese in their 
varying climes, in the peninsula of Korea, whence it spread to the 
islands of Japan, and by the Sinhales and Siamese under the palm 
groves of the south. It has penetrated on the west to the confines 
of Europe; on the north it numbers its adherents amid the snow 
and ice of Siberia; and in the far east it was the dominant religion 
for centuries in the beautiful islands of the Javanese archipelago. 
Wherever it has gone it has been so modified by the national charac- 
teristics and the inherited beliefs of its converts, acting upon the 
natural tendencies within itself to alteration and decay, that it has 
developed, under these conditions, into strangely inconsistent and 
even antagonistic beliefs and practices. But each of these beliefs 
breathes more or less of the spirit of the system out of which they 
all alike have grown.’’) 

“In this connection I shall doubtless be expected to say a few 
words on Theosophy, if only because one of the books giving an ac- 
count of that very curious and widely spread movement has been 
called Esoteric Buddhism. It has always been a point of wonder to 
me why the author should have chosen this particular title for his 
treatise. For if there is anything that can be said with absolute cer- 
tainty about the book it is, that it is not esoteric, and not Bud- 
dhism.’’ 2) 


Now for the doctrines of Buddhism. It is certainly not 
unduly discriminating against this —zsm to have its doc- 
trinal principles recited by one of its most ardent admirers 
and zealous students in Europe and the entire western world. 
Dr. Rhys Davids says: 


“Tt is an essential doctrine, constantly insisted upon in the 
original Buddhist texts, and still held, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, by all Buddhists, that there is nothing, either divine or 
human, either animal, vegetable, or material, which is permanent. 
There is no being, there is only a becoming. And this is true of the 
mightiest god of gods, as much as of the tiniest material atom.’’®) 

“Secondly, it is a belief common to all schools of the Buddhists 
that the origin of sorrow is precisely identical with the origin of in- 
dividuality. Sorrow is in fact the result of the effort which an in- 
dividual has to make to keep separate from the rest of existence.’’ *) 


1) p. 188. 2) p. 209 f. 3) p. 121. 4) p. 124. 
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“The third doctrine only applies and carries on these teachings 
of Buddhism with regard to individuality. ... People naturally think 
that they are quite separate both from the world on which they tread, 
and from the people and other beings who inhabit it.... The Bud- 
dhist theory is, that these ideas are for the most part delusions; 
that men are blinded by delusion as to their separateness from the 
external world, that they are blinded by delusion as to their sepa- 
rateness from other beings in the past and in the future.... Men 
are merely the present and temporary links in a long chain of cause 
and effect, a chain in which no link is independent of the rest, can 
get away from the rest. ... And not only is there no such thing as 
an individuality which is permanent;—even were a permanent in- 
dividuality to be possible, it would not be desirable, for it is not de- 
sirable to be separate.’’)) 


“It follows from the above that the good Buddhist cannot seek 
for any salvation which he is himself to enjoy in any future world. 
The result of his good actions, the fruit of his Karma, as the Bud- 
dhist would call it, will survive when he is dead, and advance the 
happiness of some other being, or of some other beings, who will 
have no conscious identity with himself. But, so far as he can reach 
salvation, he must reach it in this present world, he must enjoy it in 
this present life. The Buddhist books are constantly insisting upon 
the foolishness of wasting time (when there is so much to do, both 
for one’s self and for others) in any hankering after a supposed hap- 
piness in heaven. And salvation here is precisely the being de- 
livered from delusions with regard to individuality, in which the 
ordinary unconverted man is still entangled.’’”) 

“Buddhism says that any real advance in ethical theory, and 
also in the practical conduct of life, really begins only when the de- 
lusions about the soul have been fully, and freely, and finally re- 
nounced.’’?) 

‘The very first collection of the dialogues of Gotama, forming 
the principal book on the Dhamma in the Buddhist Scriptures, is 
the one already quoted in which the Budda so completely, categor- 
ically, and systematically rejects all the possible theories about 
‘soul’. All later books of the first importance follow the same 
order.’’ *) 

““The whole Buddhist view of life is constructed without the 
time-honored conception of a soul within the body. We know 


1) p. 125 ff. 2) p. 131 f. 3) p. 42. 4) p. 39 sq. 
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nothing, according to Buddhism, except that which is derived from 
experience, the apprehension of phenomena.’’) 


““Gotama not only ignored the whole of the soul theory, but 
even held all discussion as to the ultimate soul problems with which 
the Vedanta and the other philosophies were chiefly concerned, as 
not only childish and useless, but as actually inimical to the only 
ideal worth striving after—the ideal of perfect life, here and now, 
in this present world, in Arahatship.’’”) 


“Buddhism, alike in its ethics and in its views of the past and 
of the future, ignores the two theories of God and the soul.’’®) 


If anything at all is clear from these statements, it is 
what we have already said before, the Buddhism is not 
a religion. Of the ‘‘broad foundation’’ on which, accord- 
ing to Professor Max Miiller, ‘‘all religions are built up, — 
the belief in a divine power, the acknowledgment of sin, 
the habit of prayer, the desire to offer sacrifices, and the 
hope of a future life,’? Dr. Rhys Davids says: ‘‘No one of 
these five is found in Buddhism.’’*) Even the recognition 
of a personal God and personal man without any living and 
active relation between the two would exclude the idea of 
religion. But Buddhism has far less to show; it not only 
knows neither of a personal God nor of personal man, but 
its very fundamentals are a flat and persistent denial of both. 
It is, in fact, from beginning to end a great negation; it is 
not only atheism, but it is religious, or rather, irreligious, 
athilism, with Nirvana, for its Paradise. It is matertalism 
pure and simple, the philosophy of fools who say, ‘‘There 
is no God,’’ who deny their own subsistence and by that 
very denial prove the falsity of the first principle of their 
philosophy of fools and, especially, of such archfools as 
Gotama the Buddha. yal EF 
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The Ambassador of Christ. By James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. John Murphy & Co., Bal- 
timore; New York, and London. 1896. XI and 404 
Pages. Price $1.00. 


For various reasons we deem it proper to invite the 
attention of our readers to this work of a Roman Catholic 
prelate who occupies a place in the first rank of the repre- 
sentatives of papal Rome in this country. In the first 
place, these pages are very entertaining reading bearing 
evidence throughout to the fact that the author has had 
access to a multitude of books and has known how to use 
them. The work is particularly rich in exemplification 
and anecdote from ecclesiastical and secular history and 
literature. A few extracts may serve as specimens. 


“During the sixty-five years of his ministry, Wesley is said to 
have traveled about 270,000 miles, or an average of nearly 4,200 
miles a year, and he delivered over 40,000 sermons besides numer- 
ous addresses and exhortations. He was withal a voluminous writer, 
and his works cover a wide range of subjects.’’ p. 224. 


“Leo XIII once remarked to Cardinal Manning: ‘It has been 
too much the fashion in writing history, to omit what is unpleasant. 
If the historians of the last century had written the Gospels, for ex- 
ample, we might never have heard of the fall of Peter, or of the 
treachery of Judas.’’’ p. 252. 


“Several years ago, a certain clergyman delivered a discourse in 
the Baltimore Cathedral, in presence of some distinguished Prelates, 
including Archbishop Hughes. At the dinner which followed, the 
preacher remarked: ‘Upon my word, until I entered the pulpit, I had 
not determined on the subject for my sermon.’ ‘I thought as much 
when I heard you,’ quietly rejoined the Archbishop of New York.’’ 
p. 288. 


“A young levite once remarked to his Professor: ‘God can dis- 
pense with my learning.’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘but He has still less 
need of your ignorance.’ A gentleman said to an untutored minister: 
‘Why do you preach, since you haven’t studied?’ ‘The Lord,’ he 
said, ‘hath opened my mouth.’ ‘Such an event,’ was the rejoinder, 
‘happened before in the days of Balaam, but these divine favors are 
very rare in our days.’’’ p. 174. 
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Scores of similar specimens might be quoted. But it 
is not on account of these chiefly that the book is mentioned 
here, but because of certain statements, paragraphs, and 
chapters which may lead to a better understanding of the 
spirit and aims of Romanism in America. In his Preface, 
which is, perhaps, the most carefully worded part of the 
book, the author bestows liberal praise upon the American 
people as “‘fundamentally a religious people’’; possessing, 
‘‘in a marked degree, the natural virtues that are the in- 
dispensable basis of supernatural life.’? p. vil. He says 
of them: 


‘They are gifted with a high order of intelligence; they are 
self-poised and deliberate; they are of industrious and temperate 
habits; they are frank, manly, and ingenuous. They have a deep 
sense of justice and fair play; they are brave and generous; and 
they usually have the courage of their convictions.’’ p. vii f. 


And again: 

““A people that yield so ready and loyal obedience to human 
laws, will not set their face against divine revelation when its im- 
perious claims are clearly and cogently set before them. — O if those 
‘olive branches’ that were rudely broken from the parent stem by the 
destructive tornado which swept over Northern Europe in the six- 
teenth century, were ‘ingrafted and made partaker of the root and 
of the fatness of the olive tree’ of Catholic and Apostolic faith, they 
would grow into fair and majestic proportions, abounding in the fruit 
of Christian virtues such as few nations ever produced!’’ p. ix. 

““We are happily living under a government of constitutional 
freedom. Our citizens enjoy the largest measure of liberty that is 
compatible with law and order.... But there are multitudes of 
others who give vent to the freedom in which they revel, by dissem- 
inating the most utopian and impracticable schemes affecting the reli- 
gious, political, social, and economic world. This centrifugal force 
should be counterbalanced by a corresponding centripetal power, 
which is found in the religion of Christ. The Catholic Church is the 
great conservative element of society, as all reflecting men are ready 
to avow. (?) The Mistress of truth, she pursues a middle course, 
avoiding the extremes of undue severity and excessive laxity. She 
holds the balance of evenhanded justice between the rights of capital 
and the claims of labor. ... She is eminently the Church of the 
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people. She exercises a wholesome influence on the masses. While 
always in sympathy with genuine progress, and the lawful aspira- 
tions of the toiling millions, she knows how to curb their excesses... . 
In fierce political and social convulsions, what voice is more potent 
than hers in assuaging the storm, and saying to the troubled waters: - 
“Peace, be still!’”’ p. ix f. 


Then speaking of the mission of the Roman clergy in 
this country he says: 


“Our mission is twofold: 1. To the members of the Church; 
2. To the hosts that are outside her paie, ‘who are Israelites,’ glory- 
ing in the title of Christians: ‘who are our kinsmen according to 
the flesh,’ descended like us from the same family of nations, ‘to 
whom belongeth the adoption of sons and the glory, and the cove- 
nant;)) for God is their Father as well as ours, and Christ Jesus died 
for them as well as for us: who speak our language and enjoy with 
us the heritage of the same constitutional freedom. — Let our hearts 
go out to them; let us yearn for them; let us appeal to them and 
importune them till, by our untiring patience, force of argument, 
and gentle persuasion, we ‘compel’ as many of them as we can, to 
enter ‘the one fold of the one Shepherd.’”’ p. x. 


These statements and sentiments are more extensively 
and in detail set forth in a special chapter on the ‘‘INSTRuC- 
TION AND RECEPTION OF CONVERTS’’ and in the chapter 
on ‘‘S1cK CALLS AND FUNERALS’? as also where the author 
speaks of ‘‘PARISH SCHOOLS.’’ We give the following 
extracts: 


“The Catholic Church is not only conservative by reason of her 
steady and consistent course; she is also aggressive, progressive, 
and expansive in her career by reason of her indefatigable activity 
and her missionary spirit. Her family is propagated by accessions 
from without, as well as by accretions from within. Her constant 
effort is not only to preserve and cultivate the fields already in her 
possession, but also to enlarge her bounds and to acquire new ter- 
EILOLY. sp 10oo- 

“There are fifty-five millions of our separated brethren in the 
United States, who have a claim on our charity and zeal, and whom 
we should endeavor to bring to a full participation in the heritage of 
the Lord. Several years ago a young priest said to me: “I am not 


1) Rom. 9. 
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concerned about making converts. I am called only to the sheep of 
the house of Israel.’ How different were the sentiments of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who said: ‘I wished myself to be an ana- 
thema from Christ to my brethren.’’’ p. 335 f. 

“The question naturally suggests itself here: How are we to at- 
tract the attention of our dissenting brethren? how are we to gain a 
hearing from them? how are we to ‘compel them to enter?’ A priest 
residing in a city or town can reach many of them by instituting in 
his church a course of sermons adapted to mixed congregations. 
A suitable time for such a series of discourses would be during the 
seasons of Advent and Lent, or on the occasion of a mission. Some 
weeks beforehand, these sermons might be announced in the church, 
and even in the local papers; and the faithful might be exhorted to 
influence some of their non-Catholic friends to attend the services. 
The interest in the sermons would be enhanced if the pastor were to 
invite a clergyman of tact and marked ability to aid him in delivering 
them. These discourses could be supplemented by the judicious dis- 
tribution of catechisms of Christian doctrine, books, and tracts ex- 
planatory of the Catholic religion. 

“Many other opportunities for presenting some leading truths 
of Catholic faith to our dissenting neighbors, may be judiciously 
employed to subserve the same end, among others, a marriage cere- 
mony, which is not unfrequently attended by some non-Catholics.... 

“Tf conversions do not usually occur after a marriage exhorta- 
tion, at least the priest becomes better known and more esteemed by 
his Protestant neighbors. Prejudices and animosities are weakened, 
or disappear to give way to an honest sentiment of admiration for a 
religion which condemns divorce and contends for the peace and 
happiness of the domestic kingdom. 

“Apart from the extraordinary occasion of a course of sermons, 
it would, indeed, be a great auxiliary to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, if there were attached to each church a circulating library 
of well-selected books, for the use of the faithful and of others who 
might be disposed to seek information respecting the tenets of the 
Catholic religion. 

“Numerous examples might be given to illustrate the extra- 
ordinary conversions wrought by the distribution of books of in- 
struction. The following incident was related by Archbishop Hughes 
in 1840. In the spring of 1836, on a bleak night, in the little village 
of Pompey Hill, N. Y., the family of Colonel Dodge were asked for 
a night’s lodging by a traveling peddler. It was readily granted by 
the hospitable family. In the course of the evening, they discovered 
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that they were entertaining a Catholic. Fora moment, Mrs. Dodge 
thought of requesting him to withdraw, for prejudices in those days 
were very strong against members of the ancient Church. But kind- 
ness prevailed over her repugnance. In the morning, before the 
stranger left, he gave Mrs. Dodge, as an expression of his gratitude, 
a copy of MWilner’s End of Controversy. After some hesitation she 
and her husband read it, and for the first time in their life, they 
heard the true statement of the Catholic doctrine. They sent after- 
ward to New York for other Catholic books, which brought conviction 
to their mind. They had never met a Catholic priest, till they pre- 
sented themselves in Utica for Baptism, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1836. Colonel Dodge was a deacon of the Presbyterian Church, 
and highly respected in the community. The conversion of the en- 
tire family and of some neighbors, numbering in all sixteen, soon 
followed. Some of their descendants have since been earnest workers 
in the Lord’s Vineyard. One of them, Sister Maria Dodge, died a 
Sister of Charity at Mount St. Vincent’s Academy, New York. 

‘“‘Allow ine to quote another little incident of conversion, brought 
about by what we might call the most casual means, did we not know 
that God’s mighty hand is constantly directing all things, even the 
most insignificant, to their proper end. The wife of a prominent 
lawyer received, not many years ago, a box of spring goods, ex- 
pressed to her from a neighboring city. Several Catholic newspapers 
had been made use of for wrapping. They presented somewhat of 
a novelty to the lady’s eye, and she laid them aside for perusal. It 
so happened that one of the papers contained some lines relative to 
Catholicism, which awoke in her intelligent mind a desire for further 
inquiry. Suffice it to say, that she sought and found in our holy 
faith what her soul longed for, and in a few months her husband 
and family were one with her in religious belief. 

“Tf the pastor’s mission lies in a country district, in which the 
faithful are few and scattered, and Catholic churches are far between, 
as is the case in most of our Southern States, he may be called on 
to preach in private houses, in Protestant churches, in court-houses, 
or in theatres, like St. Paul who preached in the jailer’s apartments 
and other residences, in Jewish synagogues, in the tribunal of 
Caesarea before King Agrippa, and in the Athenian Areopagus. He 
will have to exercise in such circumstances, that gift of consummate 
direction so conspicuous in the Apostle of the Gentiles, by adapting 
his discourse to the exceptional situation in which he is placed, and 
to an -udience more or less unfriendly and distrustful. He will en- 
lighten without offending his hearers. He will answer inquiries, 

16 
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he will meet objections and dispel prejudices, without adopting a 
polemical or controversial style of argument, which usually provokes 
irritation and resistance, while a clear exposition of Catholic prin- 
ciples presented with conscious authority and sincere love, com- 
mands the respectful attention of the hearers.’’ pp. 336 ff. 

“The Rev. Walter Elliott, a zealous and experienced Paulist 
missionary, bears testimony to the eagerness with which our sepa- 
rated brethren in country districts listen to Catholic sermons: ‘I have 
preached,’ he says, ‘over twenty missions to non-Catholics in public 
halls of small towns, between September, 1893, and the following 
June. I always had a fair audience of Protestants and, in nearly 
every place, a full house. They came from first to last, because they 
were fond of hearing about religion. ‘The little hand-bill advertising 
the lectures, seen in the village post-office, or found in the wagon 
as the farmer started home, was enough to draw many of them. 
Others gladly came at the invitation of a Catholic neighbor. The 
lectures and the answers to questions found in my query box were 
listened to with absorbed attention, and my leaflets and pamphlets 
willingly accepted. My experience is that of many priests in all 
parts of the country. ‘‘Last week,” wrote a priest to me, ‘‘we spoke 
to a large audience of non-Catholics in a town where there are but 
two Catholic families.’’’’’ p. 342. 

‘There are times even when the pastor will judiciously avail 
himself of the secular press to address that larger audience which 
cannot be reached by other means. The press is the great vehicle — 
of public thought in our day. It is a colossal engine of truth and a 
error. It is like the field mentioned in the Gospel, in which good 
seed and cockle are sown. It is a net that gathers in good fish and © 
bad. We cannot ignore the Press. We are daily confronted by it. — 
It penetrates every walk of life, and its influence and circulation are 
daily increasing. Even on religious questions it is regarded by many 
as an oracle, and it goes far toward moulding the opinion and form- — 
ing the judgment of millions that have but vague ideas of Chris- — 
tianity. i 
“Through this medium the minister of God can profitably ex- _ 
pound the salient points of Catholic doctrine, or correct an erroneous 
statement that has been industriously making its rounds, and strike | 
down the foul bird of religious calumny in its flight. q 

“When I resided in North Carolina I/had the consolation of re- 
ceiving into the Church Dr. Monk, a prominent physician of Newton 
Grove, Samson County, with his wife and children. As a result 0 : 
this conversion, upwards of three hundred other persons have since | 
embraced the faith in the same neighborhood. They now form a de- 
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vout and edifying congregation. The prominence in social and pro- 
fessional position of Dr. Monk contributed to increase the number 
of converts. The physician lived in an agricultural district, twenty 
miles from the nearest railroad. There was not a single resident 
Catholic in his county. He had never read Catholic books, nor en- 
tered a Catholic Church, nor held communication with any Catholic 
clergyman, till he opened a correspondence with me in Wilmington. 
I was, therefore, naturally curious to ascertain what impelling motive 
had directed his thought toward the Church. In answer to my in- 
quiry, he said: ‘The first glimpse of light I ever had on the subject 
came to me from a New York daily paper which contained an admi- 
rable sermon on some leading points of Catholic doctrine. Up to 
that time, I never considered the Catholic Church worthy of serious 
consideration.’’’ pp. 343 ff. 

“It is gratifying to observe in conclusion that we have not been 
treading on barren ground, but on a field that is daily producing 
fruit, and that gives hopes of more abundant harvests in the future. 
I may be permitted to give some statistics of conversions in the dio- 
cese of Baltimore. During the last five years, according to official 
returns, 3,500 converts, or an average of 700 each year, were received 
into the Church in this diocese. I have no means of obtaining any 
detailed information on the subject in regard to other dioceses of the 
country. In several of them, no doubt, results at least equally en- 
couraging have been attained. Assuming that the Catholic popula- 
tion of the United States is ten millions, should the proportion of con- 
verts to the Catholic population be as large in other dioceses as it is 
in Baltimore, the annual number of conversions throughout the land 
would exceed 30,000.’ p. 347. 

“Thirty-five persons were received into the Church in a hospital 
in this diocese during a single year. Not many parish churches can 
reap so great a harvest during the same period of time.’’ p. 368. 

“The clergyman in charge of Woodstock missions in this dio- 
cese, while journeying through the parish, was once called in to see 
an aged Protestant lady whose death was drawing near. Her friends 
had previously sent for their own minister, but he excused himself 
on account of the inclemency of the weather and sickness in his own 
family. This message in their hour of sorrow, aggravated the 
wounds of their hearts. The worthy priest spoke to the dying 
woman such words of exhortation and comfort as the occasion sug- 
gested. The result of this casual visit was that the lady was bap- 
_ tized, and her reception into the Church was followed by the con- 
versions of her aged husband and their son. I had the consolation 
of confirming at the same time, members of three generations be- 
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longing to this family. The son who was converted now resides in 
the old homestead, and is the father of eleven pious and devoted 
children.’’ p. 368 f. 

“After finishing the foregoing paragraph, I was visited by a 
worthy priest of the diocese. He informed me that, some time be- 
fore last Christmas, he was requested to call on a Protestant young 
man who was suffering from an aggravated form of diphtheria. The 
family declined to send for their minister, being persuaded that, 
burdened as he was with a family, he would hesitate to expose him- 
self to the danger of contracting the disease. The young man was 
then received into the Church, and since Christmas his mother, 
brother, and sister have, also, embraced the faith.’’ p. 373. 

‘“Another opportunity for making a salutary impression on our 
separated brethren, as well as on members of the congregation, will 
often present itself on the occasion of funerals, especially in com- 
munities where Catholics and Protestants have intimate social, 
family, and commercial relations with one another. In the presence 
of the angel of death the human heart is profoundly moved by the 
solemn voice of Religion, the scoffer is awed to silence, and the sec- 
tarian prejudice is softened and subdued.... It is, also, a suitable 
occasion for alluding to the intermediate state in the life to come, 
and to the Catholic practice of praying for the dead. This consoling 
doctrine is at once suggestive of the soul’s survival beyond the 
tomb, and of the hallowed communion by prayers subsisting between 
the living and the deceased. It mitigates the sorrows of separation, 
and contains an implied rebuke to the dreary and despairing creed 
of annihilation after death. Though not in harmony with the religious 
opinions of a portion of the audience, a discourse on this theme, de- 
livered amid the solemn funeral surroundings, cannot fail to com- 
mend itself to their reason, their sympathies, their yearnings, and 
to their religious sense. In a supreme moment like this, the ‘human 
soul naturally Christian’ will assert itself. It will rise superior to 
the prejudices of education and to the traditions and conventionali- 
ties of popular creeds. There are not a few devoted converts who 
can trace the first dawning of spiritual light on their heart to the 
revelation of this truth to them.’’ p. 374 f. 

“Without incurring the suspicion of betraying a polemical or 
controversial spirit, the pastor may also with propriety inform his 
mixed congregation that the practice of praying for the departed is 
not confined to the Catholic Church. It prevails, likewise in the 
Russian Church, in all the Oriental Schismatic Churches, as well as 
in a branch of the Episcopalian body, and is sanctioned by the Jewish 
and even by the Mohammedan religion.’’ p: 376. 
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“In a subsequent chapter I shall speak of the zeal which should 
be exercised in instructing and receiving converts. But it is evident, 
that the fruit derived from adult accessions to the Church, can bear 
no proportion to the normal influence of the school. The number of _ 
converts added to the fold compared with the army of youthful con- 
fessors of the faith, growing in spiritual life, and equipped with the 
panoply of religion in the school, is proportionately as small as were 
the ears of corn gleaned by Ruth in comparison with the harvest 
gathered by the reapers before she entered the field.’’ p. 325. 


Throughout these excerpts, as, in fact, throughout the 
entire book, this representative of popery views the Protes- 
tant Churches, ‘‘the separated brethren,’’ as missionary 
material for Rome and its agents. We know that some mis- 
sionary societies of extra-Roman churches have, on their 
part, directed their missionary endeavors toward Roman 
Catholic people with a view to making proselytes to Prot- 
estantism. We discountenance such practice. While we 
consider popery the synagogue of Antichrist inasmuch as it 
is the following of the Roman tyrant, we still look upon 
the Roman Church as a church, inasmuch as it still holds 
and voices forth the essentials of the Gospel, and hence we 
do not consider ourselves charged to carry on missionary 
work among the members of Roman Catholic churches, as 
we would among Unitarians, who have cast away the rudi- 
ments of the Gospel and are in no proper sense a part of 
the Christian Church. But the Cardinal furthermore en- 
lightens us as concerning the ¢actzcs of Rome in its mission- 
ary inroads upon Protestantism, and the faithful Lutheran 
pastor will do well to heed what the Cardinal says, and to 
raise his warning voice against the practice so frequently 
found among our people of occasionally attending Roman 
Catholic meetings, missionary sermons, funeral services, etc., 
of entrusting their sick to Roman Catholic hospitals and 
their children to Roman Catholic schools, young ladies’ 
seminaries, colleges and academies for boys, etc., and of 
placing themselves under the influence of papistical lit- 
erature. Basi, 
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Manual! of Biblical Geography. A Zext-Book on Bible His- 
tory, especially prepared for the use of students and 
teachers of the Bible, and for Sunday school tnstruc- 
tion, containing Maps, Plans, Review Charts, Colored 
Diagrams, and illustrated with accurate views of the 
principal cities and localities known to Bible history. 
By Rev. J. . HuriBut, D. D. Chicago, Rand, 
McNally & Company, Publishers. 158 pages Atlas 
quarto. Catalogue price $2.75. Discount to ministers 
and teachers. | 


The compilation of a work of this kind, embodying, 
as it must, a vast amount of detail, is by no means an easy 
task. Neither is the reviewer’s work inviting or gratifying, 
especially where numerous maps are to be examined, and 
we must in justice to the author and the publishers as well 
as to the reader confess to a lack of leisure for a thorough 
examination of every boundary line and route of travel 
and of the location of every city and village and battle- 
field, etc. etc., as an even approximately exhaustive review 
would demand. ‘There are some things, of course, which 
even a superficial view will reveal. According to the plan 
of the book and its execution, the text is a blending of 
history and geography with its advantages, among them an, 
in the main, uniform chronological order of arrangement — 
and its disadvantages, of which we mention the meager- 
ness of the history given and the dispersedness of the geo- 
graphical material. Some of the maps are in an incomplete 
condition inasmuch as points and features referred to in the 
text are not found on the maps. ‘Thus we read: ‘‘This is 
indicated on the Map as Journey IV,’’)) and: ‘‘This we 
have indicated on the map as No. VII;’’?) but the map 
shows no such numbers. Again the text says: ‘‘The names 
of the fifteen judges are printed in green upon the map, 
opposite the places where they bore rule. Each is indicated 
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by a shield;’’!) but neither the shields nor the names in 
green or any other color appear on the map. On his third 
missionary journey, Paul, on his way to Jerusalem, not, we 
hold, A. D. 58,?) but 57 p. Chr., did not round cape Lec- 
tum,*) but came afoot from Troas to Assos,*) where he was 
taken aboard by his companions who had sailed on before 
him, °*) and the red line indicating the tour should be drawn 
across the projecting land.*) In the text, the first line of 
p. 127, Zroas should stand for Phzlippfz. ‘The apostle’s 
visits to Tavium and Ancyra indicated on the maps”) are, 
of course, conjectural, and whether Paul ever passed through 
that region is a matter of controversy; we would draw the 
routes farther south. Of the physical geography of the 
Bible lands, the climates, the seasons, the meteorological 
conditions, the flora and fauna, the social and economical 
peculiarities of times and countries and social strata, all of 
which are matters of interest and importance to the Bible 
student, the book maintains almost unbroken silence. The 
Scripture references are comparatively scanty. The typog- 
raphy of the text is excellent; but the mechanical work 
exhibited in some of the maps leaves much to be desired. 
Considering what the book affords by way of actual service, 
the price is excessively high. 

But we have more serious strictures to make than 
these. The book is contaminated with modern theology 
from the beginning of the /ztroduction, where we read: 


“On this side of the sea we sit down with a big book in our 
hands. Itis anold book. Nearly two thousand years have passed 
since the last word of it was written, and no one can tell how many 
thousands of years ago the records were made or the words uttered 
out of which its first writer prepared his wonderful statements.”’ 
p. vi. 


Depress 2) pal2oe 
3) Not named on the map. 4) Not given on the map. 
5) Acts 20, 13. 14. 6) p. 124. 


7) pp. 120 and 124. 
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The following extracts are taken from various parts of 
the text. 


“The most ancient account, in any existing work, of the origin of 
races, is given in the tenth chapter of Genesis, which must have 
been written by Moses, in its present form, not less than 3,300 years 
ago, and was undoubtedly compiled from documents still earlier.’’ 
Peco. 

“These difficulties arise from various causes: the antiquity of 
the events, the fragmentary character of the history, the extent of 
the country, our scanty knowledge of the region, and especially the 
changes which have taken place in the sea-coast during the 3,000 
years past.’’ p. 46. 

“According to the account of the book of Joshua, this was a 
brief campaign; but the Samaritan records relate a series of supple- 
mentary sieges and battles, which would indicate that the war may 
have been longer than appears.’’ p. 52. 

“During the seven years following the ascension of the Saviour, 
the Christian church was entirely Jewish in its membership, and, so 
far as we can learn, limited to the city of Jerusalem and the sur- 
rounding villages. There was at that time no thought of the gospel 
for the Gentiles, and the conception of the apostles was that the only 
door into the church lay through the profession of Judaism and the 
rite of circumcision. Probably the first to attain to wider views of 
the Gospel was Stephen, and the persecution in which be became the 
first martyr arose from the tendency of his teachings toward extend- 
ing among the Gentiles the privileges of the new kingdom. This 
state of affairs was suddenly ended by the death of Stephen, and the 
scattering of the church at Jerusalem. The more liberally inclined 
of its members, when driven abroad, were led to preach the gospel, 
first to the Samaritans; then to believers in the Jewish faith who 
had not yet submitted to circumcision, and hence were called ‘Pro- 
selytes of the Gate’; and at last to the general Gentile world.”’ 
p. 113. 

“The probable reason for this is, that Paul was the leader in the 
great movement by which the church of Christ was broadened from 
an inconsiderable Jewish sect, scarcely known out of Jerusalem, to a 
religion for all the world.’’ p. 117. 


In these passages, a theology crops. out which is not 
scriptural in its first principles. The book of Genesis was 
not ‘‘compiled’’ from earlier ‘‘documents’’; the history of 
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Israel is not ‘‘fragmentary’’ in its character; the book of 
Joshua does not admit of corrections from the ‘‘Samaritan 
records’’; the Apostles knew from the day of Pentecost 
that the Gospel and the kingdom of Christ were for Jews 
and Gentiles and had no need of being enlightened by ‘‘the 
more liberally inclined’’; the Church of Christ was never 
‘“broadened from an inconsiderable Jewish sect’’ to a reli- 
gion for all the world, but was from its very beginning 
charged to teach ‘‘all nations,’’ to ‘‘go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature,’’ and the earliest 
church was not forgetful of this charge while it was obey- 
ing its Master’s instruction by ‘beginning at Jerusalem.’’ 


Aare. 
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Che Pulpit. 


SERMON ON THE CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT 
QUESTION. 


Text: Ps. 72, 11: “‘All kings shall fall down before Him; all 
nations shall serve Him.’’ 


‘*Christ Jesus Lord of Nations,’’ this is the title of a 
small pamphlet issued by the National Reform Association. 
The object of this little pamphlet is to show that we, the 
people of the United States, ought to acknowledge the 
divine authority of our Saviour Jesus Christ in our Consti- 
tution and make His Word, the Bible, our fundamental law, 
and its moral and civil code the basis of all civil legislation. 
It appeals to all true Christians in the land to use their en- 
deavors for the achievement of such results, and points out 
the great benefits that must necessarily result from such a 
change in the character of our Government. It says: ‘‘As 
the Constitution now is, the vilest men may be elected to 
office. A religious test is forbidden and no moral test is 
required. Slaveholders used to be presidents. So if the 
people now see fit to elect adulterers, drunkards, Sabbath- 
breakers, profane and godless politicians, or even bulldog 
prize-fighters, the Constitution now opens the door of office 
to them. But conform the human Constitution to the divine 
and we would hope to see every department of State under 
the administration of good men and then a reign of right- 
eousness.’’ Two years ago the Association brought into the 
halls of the United States Congress a monster petition, 
signed by thousands upon thousands, asking Congress to 
insert in the preamble of our Constitution a clause by which 
the people of the United States acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as the Lord of our nation. And though this petition was laid 
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on the table by the committee in charge, they do not give 
up hopes, but still expect a day to come, when this nation 
will, as a people, acknowledge the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The intentions of the National Reform Association 
people are sincere. They would like to stem the torrent 
of ungodliness and depravity which they see growing with 
alarming rapidity in our beloved country. They would 
like to secure righteous legislation for the suppression of 
crime. They would like to raise the standard of the gospel 
and see all the inhabitants of the land rally around that 
standard and everybody be a professed Christian. 

And, above all things, they claim to be backed by 
Scripture. In their little pamphlet they quote more than 
ten passages of Holy Writ in defence of their position, and 
they introduce them by the following words, ‘‘Our first 
and fundamental proposition is this, Christ Jesus, the 
divine Mediator, is Lord of nations—of all nations—and 
so of this nation. No truth is more clearly and generally 
taught in the Word of God. Here are specimens of its 
testimony, some prophetic, some mandatory, and some in- 
ferential from titles belonging to our King.’’ ‘They call 
attention to the fact that Christ is especially called ‘‘King 
of nations,’’ ‘‘Ruler over the nations,’’ ‘‘Prince of the 
kings of the earth,’’ ‘‘King of kings and Lord of lords.’’ 

Now the question is, Are they really backed by Scrip- 
ture in demanding of us to change the character of our 
Constitution by acknowledging therein the divine authority 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, or not? When God says of 
Jesus Christ in the words of our text, ‘‘All kings shall fall 
down before Him; all nations shall serve Him,’’ does He 
mean to say that every government, as such, should pay 
homage to Jesus Christ and make His Word the basis of 
secular legislation, or does He mean:something else? It is 
certainly manifest from this passage in the seventy-second 
Psalm that Christ is the Lord of nations. For if they are 
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to serve Him, He must be their Lord. But the question is, 
In what sense is Jesus Christ the Lord of nations? Let us 
consider this question with the aid of God’s Holy Spirit. 


IN WHAT SENSE IS CHRIST JESUS THE LORD OF NATIONS? 


The answer is, 


I. Not tn the sense of a worldly ruler. 
Il. But in the sense of Hrs majesty and saving power. 


iE: 
‘‘All kings shall fall down before Him; all nations 
shall serve Him.’’ Does this mean that kings and rulers 


shall place their temporal power into the hands of Christ? 
that national governments should be religious organizations 
with Christ at the head as a worldly ruler? Verily not. 
There is not the slightest intimation in our text to justify 
such an explanation of its words. Moreover, such an ex- 
planation would be in direct contradiction to the Word of 
God and altogether inconsistent with the clearest passages 
of Scripture. 

When the eternal Son of God came into the flesh, 
when He became man and declared Himself the Messiah 
who was to come and who had been promised to the patri- 
archs and by the prophets, what did the Jews—not even 
excluding the disciples—expect of their Messiah? They 
expected in Him a worldly ruler, a sovereign, a king who 
would subdue the Romans that had taken away the sceptre 
from Judah, would drive them out of the land, and restore 
the glorious kingdom of Israel. And what did Christ do? 
Did He comply with the wishes of the Jews? Did He tell 
them openly or secretly, I am the ruler of the Jewish 
nation, I shall restore the throne of David and Solomon? 
Did He make an attempt to eject the Roman intruders and 
to wrench from their hands the government of the people? 
Not in the least. Scrupulously, as it were, He kept His 
hands clean from politics. When, ata certain time, He 
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had fed thousands of people with a little bread and a few 
fishes, and they wanted to crown Him King, He withdrew 
and concealed Himself so that they could not find Him. 
When the Pharisees desired to test Him on this very ques- 
tion and entangle Him in His talk, when they asked Him, 
‘Ts it lawful to give tribute to Caesar or not?’’ what did 
Christ answer? He made them produce a penny and, 
pointing to the image and superscription thereon, told 
them, ‘‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s,’’ thus declaring 
church and state to be two distinct domains that should 
not be intermingled and confounded. Jesus would not 
have the least thing to do with temporal matters that were 
properly to be decided by the courts. When, at a certain 
time, some one asked Him, ‘‘Master, speak to my brother, 
that he divide the inheritance with me,’’ did Christ feel 
inclined to do so? did He take upon Himself the duties of 
an impartial temporal judge? ar from it. He resented 
the very idea embodied in that man’s presumption, and 
said, ‘‘Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?”’’ 
And, finally, when Christ was arraigned before Pilate on 
the very charge of having declared Himself a worldly ruler, 
on the charge of claiming to be the king of the Jews, then 
and there was the time for Christ to define His position on 
this political question, then and there was the time for Him 
to state unambiguously whether He had anything to do with 
the Jewish government as such, or not, and, in general, 
whether He is to be regarded by the nations and governments 
of this earth as their worldly ruler in temporal affairs, or 
not. Did Christ before Pilate make any statement to this 
point? He did in the most unambiguous terms. And what 
was it? He said, ‘‘My kingdom is zot of this world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is my 
kingdom not from hence.’’ 

‘‘My kingdom is zo¢ of this world.’’? Oh that the mis- 
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guided people who vainly imagine that Christ’s name in 
our Constitution and the enforcement of spiritual laws by 
worldly magistrates, inflicting temporal punishment upon 
the transgressors, would prove beneficial. —Oh that such 
people would bear in mind that Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this world, that the worldly government and the kingdom 
of our Savior are two different realms, strictly to be kept 
apart and not to be intermingled! They would, then, per- 
ceive that they are not fighting for the Lord, but directly 
against Him, that they are constantly mis-applying Scripture 
in defence of their erroneous position, that they are actu- 
ally adopting the principle of the papacy, which is, to pro- 
mulgate the gospel not by means of the Word alone, but by 
means of the sword and temporal power, and that no good 
will result, if they should succeed, but that they will only 
rear a race of hypocrites and ruin the church of God. Not 
in the sense of a worldly ruler is Christ Jesus the Lord of 
nations. 


as 


But He is the Lord of nations in the sense of His divine 
majesty and saving power. 

‘‘All kings shall fall down before Him; and all nations 
shall serve Him.’’ He is Lord of nations in the sense of 
His divine majesty. He is God. He is above all. Kings 
and rulers of nations are sometimes vested with great power 
and surrounded with grandeur and splendor. But no Solo- 
mon in all his glory, no Alexander the Great with all his 
conquered territory can compare with Christ Jesus. He is 
more than Solomon and more than the most powerful earthly 
ruler. In this sense He is the King of kings and the Lord 
of lords, and the Prince of the kings on earth. There were 
and there are still powerful nations, firmly established gov- | 
ernments. But what became of the Egyptian, the Babylo- 
nian, the Persian government? What became of the proud 
Roman empire that once boasted of ruling the earth? Their 
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time has expired long ago. There is a Lord of nations, a 
Supreme Governor who rules over all in His divine majesty, 
who establishes and again dethrones kings and rulers, who 
bids nations come and go, and who, according to His divine 
Providence, maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. In 
this sense He is the King of nations and the Ruler over the 
nations. 

He is that also in the sense of His saving power. Now- 
a-days we are accustomed to the divine truth that all men, 
in all nations, can be saved, that Christ has shed His pre- 
cious blood for all and gained heaven for all. But this truth 
was not so easily comprehended in former times. In the 
time of the old dispensation it pleased God to select one na- 
tion, to make that nation His chosen people with the ex- 
clusion of all the remaining nations of the globe, and to en- 
trust to that single nation His promises and testimonies. 
Though God wanted all men to be saved also in the time of 
the Old Testament, the true visible church was that of the 
Jews, and the accepted form of worship that established at 
Jerusalem. But this state of affairs was not to remain for- 
ever. Time and again God had His prophets tell the people 
of Israel that a time would come when the kingdom of the 
Lord should not be confined within the limits of a single 
nation, but extend over the whole world. And that is the 
true meaning of our text and all similar passages of Script- 
ure. When God says in the Old Testament, ‘‘All kings shall 
fall down before Him; all nations shall serve Him,’’ He 
means to say therewith, In the time of the new covenant 
salvation shall not be confined to a single nation or land, 
but it shall be universal. In the time of the new covenant 
there shall not be but one single king to bow before the 
Savior, but kings of many lands shall fall down before Him. 
He can and would save them all, no matter what people 
they may represent or what may be the form and character 
of their government. 
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Furthermore, in the time of the new dispensation sal- 
vation shall not be limited to one single nation, but all na- 
tions shall serve the Lord. He wants the gospel brought 
and proclaimed to all, no matter to what race they belong, 
or how far distant they be. There is implied in our text 
an exhortation to do missionary work among the nations, 
to urge kings to lay down their crowns and sceptres before 
the King of kings and people of all nations, to believe in 
and follow Christ, their Redeemer. When thus the gospel 
is proclaimed to kings and nations, not every king and every 
individual will accept it. Sometimes we see very little fruit. 
Nevertheless, the gospel is not preached in vain. The Word 
of God shall not return void. The divine seed will even- 
tually fall upon good soil and bring forth fruit unto eternal 
life. To this day some of the mightiest rulers upon earth 
humble themselves before Christ, knowing that, after all, 
they are no better than the rest of fallen mankind, that they 
are lost and condemned sinners, who in no other way can 
be saved than by grace, through faith in Christ, the Re- 
deemer. And thus, to this day, the Psalmist’s words are 
verified that all kings shall fall down before Him and all 
nations shall serve Him, inasmuch as kings and people of all 
nations believe in and follow Christ and are saved by the 
preaching of the gospel. 

We shall, therefore, not take rik in this modern move- 
ment which aims to deuproue Christ by placing Him upon 
the throne of a worldly ruler, but rather oppose it with all 
lawful means. Let us constantly bear in mind that Christ’s 
kingdom is not an earthly, but a spiritual kingdom. Let 
us not weary in our blessed missionary work. Let us win 
souls for our beloved Savior at home and abroad. And thus 
our divine Lord Jesus will be evermore and more what He 
is and has been, the Lord of nations. Amen. 

Hv 
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